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classified properties 


AUCTIONS 


ALTHORNE, ESSEX 

near Burnham-on-Crouch. 

COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
(3 rec., 5 bedrooms) with or without farm 
buildings, bungalow and about 293 acres. 
Auction (unless previously sold privately), 
August 16, 1957. Particulars from 

KEMSLEYS 

Auctioneers, 10, Western Road, Romford. 


EAST DEVON 
Good Mortgage ‘available. 

SMALL FAMILY RESIDENCE 
convenient for Sidmouth Junction, Honiton, 
etc. Brick-built with slate roof and modern- 
ised, accommodation comprises hall, 3 sitting 
rooms, 5 bedrooms, dressing room or study; 
2 pathrooms, w.c., kitchen and_ dairy. 
Pleasant small level garden and ample space 
for garage. Main electricity and central 
heating; modern drainage and own water 
supply.’ For sale by Auction at very. low 
reserve on July 30 unless sold by private 
treaty. Sole Agents: 

HUSSEYS 
Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Surveyors and Valuers, 17, Gandy Street, 
Exeter (74002/3). 


RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 
OF CHARACTER 
41/2 MILES EXETER 

2 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Charming walled garden. Full particulars of 
this attractive property from the Auctioneers : 

CHE Y & CHERRY LTD. 
13-14, Southernhay West, Exeter (Tel.73081) 


Ss. HAMPSHIRE 
MARAZION, NELSON PLACE, 
LYMINGTON 
An attractive compact Town Cottage close 
to the river and yacht moorings. Courtyard 
entrance, hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, 3 bed., 
bathroom, etc. Main services. Pleasant 
partly walled garden. Good general repair. 
Freehold for sale by Auction July 18. 
HEWITT & CO., F.A.I. 

(Tel. 2323). 


High Street, Lymington 


Solicitors: Messrs. MoorkE & BLATCH, 
48, High Street, Lymington. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE 


MIDGARD HOUSE, HAWICK 

situated 4 miles from Hawick. 
FOR SALE with early entry and vacant 
possession this delightful House standing in 
its own grounds, facing south-east, and with 
an excellent view. The house comprises: 
On the ground floor: large entrance hall with 
fireplace, 3 public rooms, cloakroom and 
modern kitchen, also larder, store rooms, 
ete. On the first floor: large lounge, 6 prin- 
‘cipal bedrooms with wash basins, h. and c., 
bathroom with heated towel rail. On the 
second floor: 4 small attic bedrooms, bath- 
room and w.c. Excellent gravitation water 
supply. Mains electricity throughout.. Out- 
buildings: a substantial block of outbuildings 
comprising: 2 garages, 5 loose boxes, deep 
litter house and other buildings. Large and 
well-stocked garden with greenhouse, potting 
shed, etc. Also, if required, fully modernised 
gardener’s cottage and some land if desired. 
Further particulars and arrangements to 

view through the undersigned. 
ANDREW OLIVER & SON, LIMITED 
Auctioneers and Estate Agents, Hawick. 

(Tel. Hawick 2126 and 3152). 


NEW PROPERTIES 


ASTBOURNE. lLastbourne is the finest 

town in the south and we are developing 
its best residential estate. ‘reehold bunga- 
lows and houses £3,200 to £10,000. Booklet 
C.L. free on request.—MARTIN & SAUNDERS, 
LTD., 119, South Street, Eastbourne. 


FOR SALE 


A PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SEOCRETT, 
¥.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). _ 


EXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX. Particu- 

larly charming Country Residence but 
one extremely accessible for town centre and 
sea front, enjoying old-world atmosphere 
with many fine features, including beamed 
ceilings, leaded light windows. Beautifully 
planned to comprise lounge hall with cloak- 
room, large lounge, dining room, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, sep. w.c., kitchen and garage. 
£4,150 Freehold. Also Flat at £2,395. 
Entire property secluded behind high brick 
wall and having own carriage drive.—Sole 
Agent: ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I., 14, St. 
Leonards Road (Tel. 350, 351 and 2280). 


BOURNEMOUTH, POOLE 7 MILES. 

In woodland surroundings, yet close 
shops and buses. Big comfortable well-fitted 
1955 Bungalow, 2-3 reception, 4 bed. (1 up- 
stairs), roomy half-tiled kitchen, bath, toilet. 
All mains. Garage, outhouses; }-acre garden, 
half cultivated, half natural.— Write Box 866. 


CHAGFORD, DEVON, 18 miles Exeter. 

Gentleman’s Country Residence, stabling 
and 133 acres. 3 reception rooms, kitchen, 
5 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Excep- 
tionally fine stabling for 12 horses, out- 
buildings. Garage, gardens. Fine views, 
hunting and fishing. £6,000 Freehold.— 
PROOCTERS, Auctioneers, Tavistock 2603. 

OGGESHALL, Essex. A fascinating and 

spacious Residential and/or Business 
property of exceptional old-world character 
in ancient country town. Carved oak beams, 
large bow windows, old oak panelling, etc., 
suitable for catering, antique3, etc., 8 excel- 
lent rooms and modern bathroom. All mains. 
Walled-in garden. Vac. poss. Freehold 
£3,250. (Ref. 2967.)—H. J. TURNER & SON, 
F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk. Tel. 2833/4. 


HERTS-ESSEX BORDER. Lovely 
Green Belt setting. Easy access London. 
Small Country House of Character. Vacant 
Possession Spring, 1958. Hall with elegant 
oak staircase, 3 rec. rooms, 2 panclled, oak 
floors throughout, 4 bedrooms, 3 with basins, 
usual offices. Part central heating. 2 garages, 
heated outside playroom, loose box, out- 
buildings, 12 acres, with garden and tennis 
court. Sawbridgeworth 3355.—Box 855. 


HILTON HOUSE, CLAINES, NEAR 
WORCESTER. Occupying one of the 
finest sites around Worcester. being just off 
the Worcs.-Ombersley Road 24 miles from 
the City. Attractive Freehold Detached 
Residence, standing in its own grounds of 83 
acres, commanding outstanding views and 
constructed in 1926 of Georgian style of 
brick with a tiled roof. The well-planned 
accommodation comprises: entrance porch, 
reception hall and cloakroom, spacious lounge 
and dining rooms, morning room, kitchen, 
pantry and stores. On the first floor 4 double 
bedrooms, bathroom and separate w.c. Out- 
side: Garage for 3 cars, loose box, harness 
room with loft over whole, deep-litter house 
and cowshed. Ornamental pleasure gardens, 
summer house, greenhouse and pasture field 
in all about 8 acres, 2 roods, 25 poles. De- 
tached service bungalow. Main services. 
Vacant Possession on completion. Price 
£7,500.—Further details from the Sole 
Agents, ARTHUR G. GRIFFITHS & SONS, 57, 
Foregate Street, Worcester. 


OUSE, situated in prettiest part of 

Guernsey in valley overlooking sea, 
wonderfully secluded, beautiful garden, 
house all modern conveniences, 3 reception, 
5 bedrooms, servants’ room and bathroom, 
fitted basins all bedrooms.—Box 856. 


JRELAND. BaATTERSBY & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


ENT. 25 miles London. Easy daily 

travel. South Wing of Manor House. 
Completely rural surroundings, galleried 
hall 30 ft. by 18 ft., drawing room 30 ft. by 
20 ft., morning room 20 ft. by 15 ft., 4 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Double garage. 2 
acres easily maintained garden £6,500.— 
THORNTON, Meopham Court, Meopham. 


NORTH COTSWOLDS. Charming de- 

tached Village Residence of character, 
compact but with good-sized rooms, facing 
south and providing 2-3 reception, cloak- 
room, bright kitchen, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 attic bedrooms; attractive small pleasure 
garden, modern conveniences. £4,950 
Kreehold.—Recommended by TAYLER AND 
FLETCHER, EstateAgents, Stow- on-the- Wold, 
Glos. (Tel. 13). 


ORTH DEVON. Holiday House, 

Croyde Bay. On foreshore overlooking 
seaandsands. Attractive detached residence: 
3 rec., kitchen with Esse, 4 bed., bath h. and 
é,, sep. w.c. Garden Flat (4 rooms and bath- 
room h. and c.). Garage, garden; mains 
services. Suitable holiday , letting as 38 
flats. Excellent investment. Trustee sale; 
immediate possession. £3,500.—Full parti- 
culars and keys from the Auctioneers: 
Messrs. BRIGHTON GAY, F.A.L.P.A., Barnstaple 
(Tel. 4181). 


NORTH NORFOLK. 1 mile from market 
town, 10 miles coast. Fast Diesel 
service to Norwich and King’s Lynn, 3 mile. 
Attractive compact Country Residence 
enjoying extensive views. 3 reception rooms, 
study, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Now 
vertically divided to form two houses, but 
easily reconverted. Main water and elec- 
tricity, Esse cooker. Easily-maintained 
garden and grounds of 34 acres. Stabling and 
outbuildings. The whole in excellent order. 
—Further particulars from the Sole Agents: 
CHARLES HAWKINS & SONS, Bank Chambers, 
King’s Lynn (Tel. 2370 and 2473), and 
Downham Market (Tel. 2112-3). 


N RIDING. Frhlid. Country Cott., 3-bed. 
° % acre. Grge. V.P., £2,300.—Box 860. 


PERFECT RURAL SECLUSION with 

long frontage to the River Brett, near 
charming medieval Kersey and_ Hadleigh, 
Suffolk, and 114 miles Ipswich. Enchanting 
17th-century Country House with many 
original features, expertly restored, compact 
and easily run. Hall and cloakroom, 2 rec., 
kit., 3 bed., bathroom and attic room. 
Enchanting grounds including choice Alpine 
garden and tennis lawn, pasture and wood- 
land, in all 16 acres. Garage, 2 large deep 
litter Poultry houses, etc. R.V. £27. Price 
Freehold £4,300.—(Ref. 2972). Sole Agents: 
H. J. TURNER & SON, F.A.1., Sudbury, 
Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 


UFFOLK. Easy reach river and coast 

linc. Attractive Residence of character 
in good order throughout containing hall, 
lounge, dining room, study, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, w.c., garage; small easily- 
maintained garden, Main e.l. and water. 
£2,800. Owner emigrating, desires quick sale. 
—FLick & SON, Ref. 985, Saxmundham. 


“and sea trout angling in 


TAvisTock, DEVON. Superior det. 
Residence on outskirts, close golf and 
moors. Hall/lounge, drawing room, dining, 
kit., 4 bedrooms, bath. Delightful garden of 
* acre, fine views and main _ services. 
£5,500 Freehold.—ProorERs, Auctioneers, 
Tavistock 2603. 


2 MILES FROM HEREFORD. Delight- 
fully situated brick-built Residence of 
character containing: hall, 3 rec., well- 
equipped domestic offices, 4 bed., bath., w.c., 
and main services, together with garage, 
outhouses, lovely gardens and paddock, 
about 14 acres in all. Vac. Possn. £4,750.— 
Apply: T. A. GOSLING, F.A.L.P.A., Auctioneer, 
5A, St: Peter Street, Hereford (Tel 3175). 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 


SMALLHOLDINGS 
For Sale 
SOUND AGRICULTURAL IN- 
VESTMENT. For Sale The Ford 


Estate, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire. Com- 
prising 8 farms, Accommodation lands, and 
3 cottages. (Also some valuable timber). 


Extending to 2,046 acres. Well let to 
good tenants and producing £1,756 per 


annum.—Particulars from: JOSHUA BuRY, 
EARLE AND Co., Chartered Land Agents, 7, 
Brazennose St., Manchester, 2. (Tel. Black- 
friars 9268 and 7418). 


BERGAVENNY. 22-acre attested 

Karmery, including a delightfully situ- 
ated architect-designed post-war Residence, 
extensive farm buildings and rich well- 
watered alluvial soil, ideally suited for 
intensive farming. Fishing (River Usk) and 
golf (18 holes) 1 mile. Hunting with the 
Moninouthshire Foxhounds. Mains water, 
electricity and drainage. Freehold. Posses- 
sion. Particulars J. STRAKER, CHADWICK 
AND Sons, Abergavenny. ‘lel. 24 (2 lines). 
BUNBURY, CHESHIRE. On the out- 

skirts of this most attractive residential 
village in the centre of South Cheshire and 


within reasonable daily travelling distance_ 


of Liverpool, Chester and Manchester,"Lhe 
Manor House, Bunbury. . blaek-and white 
half-timbered Country House containing 
3 reception rooms, 4 principal and 3 second- 
ary bedrooms, bathroom, and roomy domestic 
offices. Excellent high-class stabling and 
outbuildings, and over 6 acres of pasture land 
in good paddocks. After some expenditure on 
redecoration and modernisation, this could 
be one of the most pleasant small country 
houses in Cheshire and ideally situate for 
hunting with the Cheshire Hounds. For Sale 
with vacant possession.—Particulars from: 
DENTON CLARK & Co., 4, Vicar’s Lane, 
Chester. Tel. 21527. \ 


©. WICKLOW. Only 20 miles from the 

city centre. Charming non-basement 
Gentleman’s Residence with lovely views 
and well timbered on 50 acres of first-class 
land. First-class outbuildings. Registered 
dairy. — Apply: HAMILTON & HAMILTON 
(EstaTRs), LTD., Auctioneers and Valuers, 
17, Dawson Street, Dublin. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE OFFER 
DALNESSIE ESTATE, SUTHERLAND 
Lairg, 8 miles. 

Immediate Possession. 

AREA 13,000 ACRES 
Compact Deer Forest in midst of noted 
forests. Excellent grazing. Grouse. Salmon 
a upper reaches 
River Brora. Brown trout loch angling. 
Desirable small Lodge, 5 bedrooms. Keeper’s 
house adjoining. Diesel-driven electric plant, 
Further Particulars and Orders to View from 
THOMAS ADAM, F.R.I.0.S., Sutherland Estates 
Office, Golspie. Tel.: Golspie 68. 
or Messrs. MACPHERSON & MACKAY, W.S., 


27, Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. Tel. 
Edinburgh 31291. 
WEST DORSET COAST. 55-acre ex- 


ceptionally well-equipped Farm with. 


modern residence of brick, easy working 
brick farm buildings with Gascoigne direct 
to churn milking parlour and full range of 
other buildings. Main electricity and all 
modern amenities in very pretty country 
and very good land in addition. £9,000 
Freehold.—Sole Agents: TayLbor & Co., 
Axminster, ’Phone 2323/4 (and at Crewkerne) 


To Let 


4 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, kitely 
bathroom,, garage; garden maintained } 
owner. To Let furnished. Particulars of ji) 
DuKn & Son, Dorchester, Dorset. Tel, 14) 


EAVE: Sussex Cottage available @ 
44 gns:—ACHESON, 18, Grosvenor A‘}} 
Carshalton, Surrey. i 


NORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedrooj 

sitting room, kitchen, h. and ¢. wai}! 
electric light. Domestic help availa 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overs 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coi} 
try residence. Pleasant garden and wal 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs. CaRNAj} 


Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norway 
OVERSEAS } 


OLO, KENYA. 2,122-acre Mixed Fai) 
primarily stock; altitude 8,500 {} 
rainfall 47 in. ; beautiful rolling down count)}| 
stone house with elec. light, inside sanitatiy 
h. and ¢.; many buildings, including milk 
shed_and dairy, water laid on, implement a 
grain stores; full range implements; 18 mij 
fencing; 400 acres forest with valua) 
timber; 2 permanent rivers; 2 dams; cat 
and sheep dips; 250 head cattle, 1,100 she} 


20 acres pyrethrum, 300 acres arali 
£26,000. Terms can be _ arranged: 
Apply: G. C. RYAN, 


8, Second Avenij 
Worthing, Sussex. 1) 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. = 5,000-ai) 

Tobacco and Cattle Farm for sale, | 
miles from capital on tarred road. Rij} 
fenced, paddocks, plentiful water, timb 
two dams, reservoirs, cattle dip, tobad! 
barns, grading-shed, etc. Modern fo 
bedroomed House with office, sewing-roo} 
large verandahs on three sides, beauti 
outlook. _ Village 8 miles.—C. P. KnruGi 


\ MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks} 


Flats, Factories, Town & Country Hous} 
—TALLACK, Stott & Co., LTD., 37, Mi 
Street, H.C.3. Estd. 1806. iil 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminst 

8.W.1, for reliable removals (home ai] 
Overseas), Warehousing, furniture depd 
tories, excellent storage.—Hstimates fr; 
Chiswick 8446 (or Victoria 1234). | 


ON’T MAKE A MOVE without seei 

Hamptons first. Goods and effes 
expertly packed, removed and promp 
delivered in complete security. Ti 
safest, most comprehensive storage facili 
in the U.K. Telephone Hamptons—a’ 
take a load off your mind. Estimay 
free. Reasonable terms. — HAMPO} 
DEPOSITORY, Ingate Place, London, S.W 
Tel.: MACaulay 3434. { 


HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROA| 
Illustrated booklet of information, C 
104, free on request.—PiTt & Scort, LT: 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, B.C 
Passages arranged. 


JOSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with t/ 

splendid reputation, cut removal cos 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free. 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 241) 


ICKFORDS. Removers and Store: 
Part lots or single articles. Weekly d 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Cot 
plete service. Branches in all large town 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, Londo 
N.4. CAN. 4444. { 


EMOVALS to all parts are safe in t) 
hands of Davins, TURNER & Co., LT 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave S| 
London, S.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air remove 
to the Continent a speciality. Send f 
brochure. 


WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled s¢ 

vice. Specialists in foreign removals” 
all parts at keenest prices. Hstimates an 
advice free. 164, Oxford Street, London, W 
(MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, Sout! 
port (Southport 56877). | 


ATTESTED DAIRY FARM, 4 miles 

from Horsham, of about 150 acres (or 
with 62 additional. acres) to Let by Tender 
from Michaelmas. Gentleman’s farmhouse 
residence: 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, etc. Cottage. Main water and 
electricity. KING & CHASEMORE, Horsham. 
Ce cane eee 


PROPERTY WANTED 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialist 

export packers and shippers. Hig 
recommendations, estimates free. % 
BLATCHFORDS PAcKkERS & REMOVERS, LTD 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2. 


DIRECTORY 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDER 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern cou 


About HALF AN ACRE IN BUCKS 
country Snes) wanted by young 

married couple.—BUSHELL, 1/173, Pavili 

Road, 8.W.1. i aks 


WANTED FOR 
‘DEMOLITION 


UPTON-ON-SEVERN. Very Charming 

Freehold William and Mary Riverside 
Residence, containing: reception hall, cloak- 
room, 3 delightful reception rooms, well- 
fitted domestic offices, four good bedrooms, 
2 modern bathrooms, 3 secondary bedrooms, 
attractive walled garden, outbuildings and 
garage. All main services. £5,650. CHESSHIRE 
hee & Co,, 21, Waterloo Street, Birming- 

am 2. 


DEMOLITIONS. Old property cleared 

by Syp BisHorp & Sons DEMOLITION, 
Lrp., 282, Baring Road, London, S.E.12. 
LEE 7755. 


 @ hated AND OBSOLETE PROPERTIES 

removed quickly and cheaply. Very 
large properties purchased. Devon, Dorset 
and Somerset.—WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS, 
LtTp., Newton, Poppleford, Devon. 


try.—PRETTY & ELLIs, Amersham (Tel. 27 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16). 


BERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Cow 
ties. Town and Country Properties of a 
types.—MARTIN & PoLE (incorporatir 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Readin 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Cavershan 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


BEXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRIC 
—Agents: STAINES-& Co. (Est. 1892 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 349. 


EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selet 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rippo} 
BoswELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378 


pssex AND SUFFOLK.—Country Pr 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFOR 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 

SE 
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THE HON. MRS..NEILL FRASER 
The Hon. Mrs. Neill Fraser, elder daughter of Lord and Lady Erskine, of the Manor, Bourton-on-the- Water, 
Gloucestershire, was married recently to Major Norman Neill Fraser, eldest son of the late Major W. Neill Fraser and 
of Mrs. Charlotte Neill Fraser, of Portobello, Midlothian 
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HARVEST OF FIFTY YEARS 


Hie a century is not a long time in the 
life of an institution as institutions go 
in a country which esteems continuity. 
But where the institution is one associated with 
agriculture, a record of 50 years of service 
suggests a story more eventful than many other 
bodies can tell in relation to a far longer exist- 
ence. So the Country Landowners’ Association, 
which has just reached the fiftieth anniversary 
of its formation, is fully entitled to a fanfare on 
the occasion. Though the trumpeters have not, 
in fact, been summoned, the heralds have been 
consulted and the event has been marked by 
a grant of arms full of colour, bearing the motto 
“We serve the land.” The history of the 
Association, outlined in a special issue of its 
journal, vindicates fully the claim made by the 
motto. : 

Even without reading its story, a process 
of reviewing the changes of fortune of the 
country landowner and farmer during the past 
50 years, and the political storms that have 
raged over the land during that period, would of 
itself suggest that no society concerned to serve 
the landowner and owner-occupier could have 
survived unless it had been directed with wis- 
dom, courage and foresight. But the C.L.A. has 
not simply survived; it has grown and prospered. 
From an initial membership of 397 its strength 
has mounted (though not without occasional 
recessions) to a present total of 32,000. Such 
growth proves, as the Earl of Bradford says in 
a presidential foreword, that the Association has 
indeed proved adaptable to the times; for the 
contrast between the scene as it was in 1907 and 
as it is to-day suggests a revolution. 

The Central Landowners’ Association (as it 
was first called) owed its inception to Algernon 
Turner, a former private secretary to Disraeli, 
who in a widely circulated pamphlet urged land- 
owners to frame a policy for the revival of 
agriculture, and advocated a combination of 
owner, tenant and worker to that end. From 
this exhortation came the inaugural meeting of 
the C.L.A. in 1907, and it is indeed pleasing to 
note that its first honorary secretary was Mr. 
Charles Bathurst ,who, as Viscount. Bledisloe, is 
now able, in his ninetieth year, to witness the 
success of the organisation which he did so much 
to promote and to shape. 

Inevitably, the Assoc'ation had to be 
political, but it was wise in resolving from the 
outset not to attach itself to any political party. 
By rule, 20 of its executive committee of 30 men 
were to be “members of the two Houses of 
Parliament,” but it was not permissible to have 
more than 12 from the same political party. To 
that policy the Association adhered, which was 
indeed an achievement when it was recalled that 
these were the days when David Lloyd George 
was girding himself for his notorious ‘land 
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campaign.” Within two years of the birth of 
the Country Landowners’ Association Lloyd 
George was established as the demagogue of the 
century, with the landowner serving him in the 
rdle of “the enemy of the people.’’ Behind him 
in the House of Commons was an unprecedented 
majority, including 50 members of the new Lab- 
our Party, whose intention was to nationalise the 
land when the tide, now rising in their favour, 
should lift them into office. 

Throughout this intensely difficult period 
the C.L.A. worked with the intention of ensuring 
that country landowners and tenant farmers 
should never resemble the caricatures which 
Lloyd George passed off as true portraits. With 
the coming of the first World War, and Britain’s 
novel experience of depending upon its own soil 
for all the food that could be produced, the 
nation began to get a truer picture of the way 
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THE WREN AND THE NIGHTINGALE 


HE wren, wakened by a nightingale, 
Is not so vain as to compare 

His twig of song 

With that moon-showering spray, 

And, in despair 

Through knowing he must fail, 

Neglect his lay, 


But, being wren, 1s happy as a wren. 
And come the day 
When all of leaf and life seems dead 
Some wanderer, in his hour alone, 
Is bravely led 
And cheeved by a chip of song 
The darkened hedge-vow’s length along : 
When the singer of the summer nights 

is flown. 

Evan MACKINLAY. 
MAAAAAAAAAAAMAAAAN 


of life in the countryside and a less defamatory 
view of the landowner and his obligations. It 
required a second World War to bring the 
politicians of all parties to a true appreciation 
of the facts of the land. By now the pattern of 
ownership had changed, so that, whereas it was 
once an organisation consisting almost exclu- 
sively of large landowners, 78 per cent. of 
C.L.A.’s present members own less than. 250 
acres each. In this change it must, nevertheless, 
be recognised that many of those who guided 
the Association were large landowners. It is by 
following this wise policy of adaptability that 
the C.L.A. has reached its fiftieth birthday full 
of vigour, and rich with the experience of a most 
eventful half century to guide it to what we 
hope will be even greater achievements. 


A TRUST FOR TASTE 


N forming the Civic Trust, launched this week 
with impressive support from representative 
public, technical and industrial personalities— 
and a covenanted income already of £40,000 


’a year—Mr. Duncan Sandys prepares to carry 


on as a private citizen, together with all who 
will enlist with him, the cause that he so 
ardently espoused as Minister of Town and 
Country Planning. He realised then, as. so 
many must though doing less about it, that 
unless the more enlightened-sections of opinion 
are mobilised, we shall continue to devastate 
our land and cities through sheer muddled 
thinking and inertia. Two years ago, in an 
address to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Mr. Sandys called on “all who have 
a part in shaping opinion to give a positive lead 
to awaken civil sense to uphold beauty and 
declare war on ugliness.” Two hundred and 
forty years ago a group of patrons, under the 
leadership of Lord Burlington and with a team 
of artists, similarly set themselves by example 
and propaganda to create what we now so 
greatly admire, the Georgian sense of taste in 
architecture and landscapes. The purpose of the 
Trust is evidently to take up, in a democratic 
and industrial society, the part of the rich 
patrons of the past; to decide clearly what we 
really do want and can achieve, and then to 
forge a spearhead and concentrate a driving 
force for those values that used to be recognised 
as educated taste. 


ANTI-SUBTOPIAN TACTICS ; Ly 
HE situation Britain is in regarding 
aesthetic values is aptly illustrated by the 

cases of the St. James’s Theatre and the pro 

posed skyscraper in Park-lane: development 
which are very widely regarded as deplorable 
but which legislation and procedure seem likely 
to permit. What effect could the Civic Trus’ 
have in such and. in all other manifestations 0} 
the subtopian mind? It aims to promote “keer 
interest in the general appearance of towns’ 
villages and countryside,’ by means of report: 
and meetings on planning questions, by films 
television programmes and exhibitions, and by 
“contributions to the cost of appropriat 
activities of existing societies.’ The trustee; 
dissociate themselves from any sectional viey 
and technique; policy will be framed by a join; 
advisory committee which the recognised proj 
fessional societies of architects, surveyors) 
engineers and town clerks have agreed to form 

The existing amenity societies are also repre 

sented, as are thé greater cities (by their lord 

mayors), the ‘principal industries and _ the 

Church (by the Archbishop of Canterbury), 

While the Trust’s field of operations will be 

similar to, though wider than, that of the Roya 

Fine Arts Commission, it will have the advan: 

tage of being free to take the initiative, and, 0} 

course, its powers of propaganda will be very 

great. But the problems it has to work out areé 
formidable. With so broad a franchise the line 
to be adopted may often be highly debatable 

In all cases the paramount need must be speed | 

prompt decisions, continual infiltration behina 

authority’s closed doors and immediate attack 
whenever the enemy shows himself. 

DORSET PYLONS DISALLOWED | 

ORD MILLS, Minister of Power, has showr 
himself a potential ally of the Civic Trust 
by refusing consent at the eleventh hour to the 

Central Electricity Authority’s scheme for ar 

overhead transmission line through the Bing: 

ham’s Melcombe valley in Dorset. The proposa. 
was notorious in the first instance as wrecking 


‘a hitherto unspoilt vale containing a singularly 


lovely group of manorial buildings, and ther 
because the Dorset Planning Committee over: 
rode its own Planning Officer’s suggestion for ar 
alternative line which avoided the valley. The 
Minister’s literal appearance as the deus eA 
machina implies a richly merited rebuke to those 
who, instead of behaving as trustees for the 
country’s, and nation’s, appearance, insisted or 
spreading the subtopian tangle. Moreover, the 
Minister is deferring consent to the whole of the 
line proposed. It seems unlikely that this 
deliverance is due to a sudden awakening oi 
sensibility at the Ministry of Power, or even tc 
a wish to compensate for the Winfrith Heath 
atomic station. Nevertheless it is cause for 
gratitude, and shows that it is always worth 
while to resist authority in a good cause. . 


| 


SLOW MOTION IN MAPPING 
Y the provisions of the National Parks and 
Access to the Countryside Act of 1949; 
county councils in England and Wales were 
required to make a thorough survey of public 
rights-of-way within their areas. The proces¢ 
imposed upon them was one which, necessarily, 
would take time, for after completion of the 
survey the resultant draft map must be exhi- 
bited to the public so that any suggestions of 
errors or omissions can be lodged. Thereafter, 
the county council must give objectors an 
opportunity of being heard at a formal enquiry, 
with a right of appeal to the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government. The map which emerges 
from this process is known as a provisional map. 
After another period of exhibition and the right 
of landowners, exclusively, to object, the final 
or definitive map is reached. Itis, indeed, a time- 
consuming procedure, but nearly eight years 
have elapsed since the Act was passed, and 
according to the most recent progress report 
issued by the Commons and Footpaths Preser- 
vation Society, the majority of the councils 
have got no farther than the draft map. Indeed, 
one county, it is reported, has “no draft map yet 
published in any district.’”” Seven authorities, 
however, have reached the definitive stage, which 
suggests that the progress made in the majority 
of counties is not the best that might be achieved. 
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Aa ‘A, Livesey 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


‘NO many people are born hoarders that one 
») should really address remarks concerning 
the psychology of hoarders to a particular 
inority, I suppose. I hoard things myself: bits 
fishing tackle, screws, bolts, brackets, handles, 
iobs, lids, bootlaces. I find that if I haven’t 
me so I always need them, and, as I have said 
| Many occasions, hoarding is an insurance 
ainst needing anything. Hoard a pick-shaft, 
. odd shoe or a bundle of wire, and you’ll never 
ed it so long as you live. Dogs do this very 
ing. They bury bones not to dig them up, for 
ey rarely seem to go back to look for them. 
_fact, I don’t think the average dog has the 
ghtest idea where he buried his last bone. He 
uldn’t possibly carry the knowledge of the 
cation of all his buried bones. He buries them 
st as I hoard a door-stopper. I know I hoard 
id may have anything stored away, and when 
cessity presses me I look to see what I have. 
dog digs wherever he can when he is very 
ingry. He knows that one of those bones is 
und to be within reach, even if he has to dig 
veral times to find it. I am sure squirrels do 
e same thing. They can’t possibly remember 
| the gatherings of nuts they make. In nine 
ses out of ten the nuts remain hidden and rot 
vay in time. I have found these stores on many 
casions. The squirrels obviously knew as 
tle of their whereabouts or existence as I did 

itil I uncovered them. 

* * 

* 
T lunch the other day I found myself next 
to someone who expressed delight that 
ere were strawberries on the menu. “A red 
uirrel got mine,” he said. Now I have heard 
veral creatures blamed for stealing straw- 
tries. Slugs take them, blackbirds take them 
id { think mice and voles sometimes make a 
eal of them, but a squirrel in a strawberry bed 
emed to me a little far-fetched. My companion 
id no doubt of it, however, and told me that 
le day he went out and counted his ripening 
rawberries. There were something like a 
indred large ones just on the turn, and two or 
ee days would have made a feast certain. On 
e following day a squirrel was seen in the 
den. This in itself was quite unusual. 
juirrels had never ventured into the garden 
fore, and there was much talk about the little 
d animal hopping and scuttling about on the 
ound, On the next day, impatient for a meal 
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of strawberries, the gardener walked out with a 
large dish, prepared to gather ripe berries. There 
wasn't one to be seen. Only green berries 
remained. Mice and slugs were blamed and the 
defences examined for signs of small boys, I 
was told, but not a clue was found. 

The owner of the strawberry bed sat in 
sullen contemplation for a while and then, 
perhaps recounting the strawberries and the 
passing of the days, he remembered the squirrel. 
Could the squirrel have carried them all away? 
Had this been so, the job must have taken a long 
time. What else would a squirrel do but hide 
them in the nearest hole? A search was made 
and the entire picking of ripe strawberries was 
found stuffed inside a large flowerpot. Squirrels 
store nuts for winter and I suppose they lay 
aside other things that rot and perish long 
before the days shorten. “ What do you suppose 
that squirrel intended to do with the straw- 
berries?”’ I was asked. I didn’t go into the 
business of hoarding. I thought it simpler to 
suggest that the squirrel was a re-incarnated 
great aunt who just had to make jam of every 
berry she could lay her hands on. I had a great 
aunt like that myself. She hoarded things, too. 
Before I got the habit I always thought she was 
like a squirrel. 

* '- * 

HE traveller arrived just as I was going 

out, and he spotted the egg crates on the 
seat of the car. Travellers are never slow to 
seize on a topic of conversation, and this one 
sighed and said he had always wanted to move 
out to some quite remote corner and keep a few 
hens. I didn’t believe a word of it, at first, but it 
turned out that here was a frustrated egg pro 
ducer, a potential egg-man who longed to bundle 
all his order forms back to his firm and set up 
chicken coops in the nearest field. It is astonish- 
ing how many people want to do just that. My 
barber is a would-be chicken raiser. He has 
four birds, he tells me, and they get the ideal 
life, just the right amount of mixed grain, just 
the exact quantity of laying pellets. He makes 
them jump up for their bit of greenstuff 
because the yard is no bigger than a pocket 
handkerchief. He knows them by name and 
studies their reaction to everything, from the 
noise and commotion in his neighbour’s garden 


to the flight of a crow overhead. Seventy per 
cent., he says, is a very good egg-production 
figure when one considers that if one stops 
laying the loss is immediately 25 per cent. He 
is thinking of giving up, he told me the other 
day. Fifty per cent. went broody in the hot 
weather. ‘“‘Do you think four hens are econom- 
ical?’”’ he asked, and waited anxiously for my 
answer. I don’t know about four hens being 
economical, but I know that it is possible for 
40 to be uneconomical and I told the traveller 
so, just to keep him from sending in his papers 
and setting up a poultry farm. 
* * 


‘ * 
‘ OU could keep a pig,” the traveller said. 


I could keep a pig, lagreed. A pig isa tie. 
Hens are a tie. I don’t think people who 
haven’t kept hens know just what a tie they are. 
One can feed and lock up late, but, make no 
mistake, the hens, stupid and perverse, know 
when they should be fed and they get back at 
the person who neglects them. They go broody, 
they go off the lay, they lay away, they fly over 
walls and they moult. At the cottage there was 
a shortage of food one day. A journey had to be 
made to the depot, and in the meantime feeding 
became due. Every hen in each of the runs 
looked at her wrist-watch and stood in the group 
at the gate. I looked out of an upstairs window 
and studied this behaviour. They were in- 
dignant, frustrated and quite impossible, and I 
am sure the figures for that day proved it. Hens 
have to be fed on hot days, cold days and wet 
days. They have to be locked up when the rain 
drips down the back of one’s neck or when a 
thousand midges are eating one alive, and the 
return is an egg for breakfast—or rather an egg 
for breakfast sometimes. 

* * 
* 

HE traveller was quite downcast. His old 

father had kept a few hens, he said, and a 
pig. Such rashers of bacon, such eggs he 
remembered, and hens cackling in the afternoon 
sunshine. ... I ama bit of a sentimentalist 
about all sorts of things, but not about hens. I 
told the traveller that my dream was to be a 
traveller, to go over into the next valley and the 
valley beyond, filling up order books and staying 
at cosy little inns close to which someone else 
raised the hens and provided those rashers of 
bacon and orange-yolked eggs. I was rather 
sorry about having taken this line, not because 
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he offered to change places immediately, for he 
didn’t, but the poor fellow went off without 
mentioning what his line was. He didn’t even 
take out his order book. He was probably 
struggling to rebuild a dream. I wonder now: 
Was he selling incubators and egg graders, coops 
and feed troughs or taking orders for, say, 
wrought iron gates? 
* * 
T now seems quite certain that sparrows are 
taking up residence at the cottage. Last year 
one brood was raised at the end of the potting 
shed and this year two mature cocks have 
accompanied two hens in the same area. At the 
week-end I watched the fathers feeding the 
broods. Where the hens were I couldn’t tell, but 
as the youngsters are now fully fledged the hens 
may be incubating a second hatching. These 
two cock sparrows have become nearly as tame 
as the chaffinch and robin that feed on the door- 
step and sometimes come into the kitchen. They 
don’t come into the rest of the house, but they 
have been in the habit of hopping into the 
greenhouse, where grain and meal are stored for 
the chickens. Before the glass was renewed both 
birds generally entered together by means of the 
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OLD ROSES AT SISSINGHURST CASTLE IN KENT. In the ee a is Ulrich 


Brunner, pegged down 
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door and made their exit when disturbed by 


means of a broken pane. They were never seen - 


to enter or leave by any other way. 

The glazier having done his work, the exit 
hole no longer exists, and when the two cocks 
came in the other day all was well until they 
decided to leave in a hurry. One after another 
they hurled themselves at the glass and fell back. 
There was nothing that could be done about it. 
It is quite useless to tell a sparrow that there is a 
ventilator only a yard away. The greenhouse 
was left open, and at length they discovered that 
the way in was also the way out. A hedge- 
sparrow which for years has been in the habit of 
coming into the same place by the same broken 
pane cannot be induced to venture in at all now. 
He hops about and looks in. The door is open, 
but the door is not for the hedge-sparrow, and 
he finds the whole thing very puzzling. 

* * 


* 

HE advent of a larger tribe of house- 
sparrows isn’t really to our liking. House- 
sparrows are much more destructive than most 
birds of their size. There have been bullfinches 
and goldfinches round about the orchard, and I 
would rather see either of these about the place 
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than a house-sparrow. Talking about 
finches, although I have seen them here an¢ 
there in my locality, I have never found a nest 
or I hadn’t until the other day, when I was tol¢ 
that a pair of bullfinches were nesting not 2 
yards from my own front door, in a little clumy 
of ornamental conifers, not the usual nesting 
place of such birds. I went over and took a lool 
at them, but left them otherwise undisturbed 
as I might not have done had I been a fruit 
grower. The bullfinch creeps up to my doorstep) 
and I have my head too far in the sky to see it) 
The goldcrest, I am told, nested in the sam 
place last year, and it isn’t exactly a commor 
bird even in a locality where a good amount 6 
forestry planting has taken place in the pas 
ten years. 


* * { | 

* | 

NCIDENTALLY, I often wonder who take) 
care of such things as jays and crows in thes} 
large forestry tracts. In summer, at least, the} 
provide wonderful shelter for the up-and-cominj 
robbers of hen runs and pea patches, and if maj 
doesn’t keep down the crow and the jay, wha 
controls it, except perhaps the availability of it 
natural diet? 


DISPLAY 


OSE experts have a habit of dogmatisin’ 
R about the way in which roses should ‘b; 
planted. Roses are not good mixers, the! 
assure us:to be seen at their best they must b} 
planted alone, preferably in beds of a kind wit} 
a wall or a hedge to complete the isolation of ‘ 
rose garden. 
The trouble with this formula is not s 
much that it is wrong as that it is too limitec 
Certainly good rose gardens can be made jus 
that way and are there to be seen and admire 
After several attempts at more elaborat 
arrangements it is more or less along these ling 
that so sensitive a gardener as Lord Fairhave’ 
solved the rose problem at Anglesey Abbey i 
Cambridgeshire. There the rose beds are simp! 
and rectangular, entirely unadorned by an 
thing except roses, set to one side of a level law) 
and backed by a yew hedge, which serves also t 
display to perfection four marble vases. It is! 
scheme .which suits the roses well and is j 
keeping with the spacious dignity that 
characteristic of this remarkable garden. 

A basically similar though more elaborat 
plan has been followed in both the rose garder' 
at Sedgwick Park, near Horsham. The small 
of the two, in which Lord Rotherwick tries ov 
the newer roses in small numbers, is complete] 
enclosed by an exceptionally massive yew hedg 
in which curious ““windows’’ have been cut— 
legacy from the days of Mrs. Henderson wk 
designed much of this highly original garde 
and gave its various parts nautical names suc 
as the Upper Deck and the Quarterdeck. Thi 
particular rectangle of shaped yew has alway 
been known as the Portholes, but I do n¢ 
think it was used as a rose enclosure until Lor 
Rotherwick purchased the property. 

The larger rose garden at Sedgwick Park | 
far more open and is made against the sul 
stantial background of the raised terrace know 
as the Upper Deck. It is remarkable for tt 
number of beds it contains, individually n« 
very large, arranged in rows with grass betwee 
and each devoted to one variety only. If I hay 
a criticism of this garden it is that the individu; 
beds are rather too small in relation to the whol 
but the scheme has the merit that a considerab 
number of varieties can be grown without co} 
fusion, each receiving the individual attentic 
it needs. 

And there we come to the crux of the who 
matter. Many of the highly bred roses fashio: 
able to-day do need individual attention. Son 
grow fast and some slow; some are upright 
habit, others spreading; they need differer 
pruning and different management. A numb: 
of the loveliest are regrettably susceptible to o1 
disease or another and must be sprayed at tl 
appropriate time with the right chemical if the 
are to be kept sightly and healthy, but it 


ither necessary nor de- 
able to spray the lot. 
‘eatment must be adjusted 

suit the particular weak- 
ss of each variety. 

Perhaps this picture is a 
tle over-painted, but it is to 
large extent true of many of 
e popular hybrid tea roses 

to-day. They have been 
ed for flower qualities 
ther than for constitution, 
id, given good cultivation, 
ey can be superb. For them 
e segregated rose garden is 
rtainly best. 

But there are more ro- 
ist roses that can be grown 
other ways. Some of these 
1ys can be seen at Sissing- 
irst Castle in Kent and at 
iftsgate in Gloucestershire, 
here Lady Nicolson and 
rs. Muir, each in their own 
ghly individual ways, have 
ade delightful rose gardens 
hich owe nothing to for- 
ality or segregation. 

At Sissinghurst it is the 
d roses that have pride of 
ace: the cabbage roses and 
durbons, mosses, damasks 
id gallicas that were the 
ypular garden roses a hun- 
ed years and more ago. 
lese are grown, as most of 
ese very old roses should be 
own, freely as shrubs. Many 
them make great spreading 
ants, propped up on stakes 
ugh-cut from the woodland 
tied loosely to rustic pillars. 
me are allowed to spread or 
rawl according to their natural propensity 
id, as most appear to be growing on their 
yn roots, suckers are encouraged rather than 
opped off. 

The result is a magnificent hotch-potch of 
oom, seemingly artless, in fact most carefully 


wy 


HE LARGE ROSE GARDEN AT SEDGWICK PARK. There are many 
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THE SMALL ROSE GARDEN AT SEDGWICK PARK, NEAR HORSHAM IN SUSSEX. 


It is entirely 


enclosed by elaborately cut yew hedges 


considered. The colours are much richer in 
purples, crimsons and real rose pinks than they 
would be in a garden of hybrid tea roses and 
with far less yellow, apricot and flame. There 
is no trace, of course, of that most recent addi- 
tion to rose colours, cinnabar, and so its maker 


has been spared one of the problems which must 
face any colour-sensitive planter of modern 
varieties. It is also a garden of rich and varied 
perfume, though I would be the last to deny that 
perfume in possibly even greater variety can be 
found in the new roses. It is there but it has to 


quite small rectangular beds, each confined to one variety. 


(Right) LARGE BUSH ROSES GROWING WITH OTHER SHRUBS AT KIFTSGATE IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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besought. It cannot be taken 
for granted as it could with 
most of the old rose families. 

At Kiftsgate something 
rather more limited and yet in 
a way more complicated has 
beenachieved. Thereisasmal- 
ler range of variety than at 
Sissinghurst and there are 
more modern roses, though 
all of vigorous types suitable 
for growing freely as bushes 
with a minimum of restrictive 
pruning. But only a few are 
used in anything that could 
by any stretch of the imagin- 
tion be called a rose garden. 
The rest find a place in shrub- 
beries and herbaceous bor- 
ders, as isolated specimens or 
in association with any plant 
which has captured Mrs, 
Muir’s affection and which 
offers a prospect of being an 
agreeable companion for roses, 

One other matter must 
be made plain to give any 
idea of what is to be found at 
Kiftsgate around midsum- 
mer. Mrs. Muir’s taste in 
plants is catholic; her fancy 
in colour is more limited. For 
this reason, though Kiftsgate 
has the richness of plant 
material characteristic of 
many good 20th-century gar- 
dens, it has a much greater 
unity of colour scheme than 
is common to-day. Crimson, 
rose, purple, mauve, lavender, 
grey and white are the princi- 
pal ingredients. I have said 
before, and I can think of no 
better simile, that the colour 
scheme at Kiftsgate reminds me of a piece 
of rich old tapestry. There is nothing 
remotely strident about this garden except 
oddly in one patch of orange alstroemeria 
which I suspect that Mrs. Muir keeps solely 
to shock her friends. 

At Julians in Hertfordshire roses are used 
in a still different manner—or more accurately, 
manners—for there are several quite distinct 
plantings in this largely post-war garden. There 
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is a splendid rose hedge formed entirely of 
hybrid musk roses, but its purpose is to be seen 
rather than to conceal. It is set on low ground 
so that it is easy to see over it into the surround- 
ing country—unspectacular but pleasantly rural 
country such as is to be found in all this part of 
Hertfordshire. 

Roses are greatly grown on walls at Julians, 
too; huge plants of Albertine which greet one in 
the forecourt, and rambler roses which defy the 


RAMBLER ROSES COVERING THE BALLROOM WALL AT JULIANS IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


experts by clothing all the masonry between the 
ballroom windows despite the lack of free cir- 
culation of air that is said to be essential to 
ramblers. 

In the famous seal garden, entirely enclosed 
by high brick walls, old roses and new roses 
grow side by side, but all freely with only light 
pruning to keep them in good health and vigour. 
But I think the greatest interest to the rose 
student at Julians is the way in which roses are 
used in the great herbaceous 
borders which almost entirely 
fill the old walled vegetable 


garden and are unique in 
complexity of planning. 
They =-are not ) ‘stuctly 
herbaceous borders at all, 
but rather mixed _ borders 
in the modern idiom with 


shrubs included to give per- 
manent framework to the 
herbaceous plants, and the 
roses are used as_ shrubs. 
Among these roses there are, 
or certainly were when I last 


hybrid tea varieties which 
have been abandoned by all 


the experts for years because 


seded, though here they seem 
as good as ever I remember 
them forty years ago. In par- 
ticular I think of several huge 
bushes of Mrs. Wemyss Quin, 
a yellow which never was 
capable of producing very big 
or even very shapely roses, 
but made ample amends by 
producing them in great 
numbers, year after year, 
with a minimum of attention 
and without vice of 
any kind. The Julians 
bushes would suggest that 
we still have no_ better 
yellow rose for this kind 
of free garden display 
in association with other 
plants. 


visited Julians, some very old — 


they are said to be super-— 


ee here renee memes ea 


‘HE historian of the English 

county might well ponder the 

reasons that have made Hamp- 
shire such a determined centre of art 
collecting. That it enjoys this enviable 
position is attested by the notable selec- 
tion of European paintings from private 
collections in Hampshire (including 
those of the Countess Mountbatten, the 
Duke of Wellington, Lord Ashburton 
and the Earl of Normanton) which is on 
view until July 27 at Messrs. Agnew’s 
Bond-street galleries in aid of the local 
branch of the British Red Cross 
Society. The exhibition is made all the 
more interesting Owing to. the fact that, 
with only few exceptions, none of the 
works shown appeared in the interesting 
exhibition entitled Pictures from Hamp- 
shire Houses organised by Mr. and Mrs. 
Oliver Millar two years ago and dis- 
cussed at the time (see CounTRY LIFE 
of July 7, 1955); then the emphasis 
was placed largely on the British 
school. 

The principal merit of the present 
selection is that it brings together a 
number of little known pictures. It is 
striking—as this exhibition stresses— 
how many admirable paintings still lurk 
in private hands’ and one of the most 
heartening aspects of the show is to see 
that not a few, especially from the 
19th-century French school, have only 
recently entered their owners’ pos- 
session. 

The catholic nature of the exhibi- 
tion and the excellent hanging indicate 
too that there is no reason to prevent a 
landscape by Bonnard or an early work 
by Matisse—in this case a landscape of 
1904 painted when he was on the verge 
of becoming the leader of the Fauves— 
from taking its place alongside a Cuyp 
or a de Koninck, a Boucher or a 


PARMIGIANINO: THE MYSTIC MARRIAGE 
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ABUNDANCE, ONE OF 
SKETCHES BY RUBENS 
are of paintings from priv 

view at Messr 


we 


OF ST. 


PAIR OF UNRECORDED 
"he illustrations in this article 
‘e collections in Hampshire on 
s. Agnew’s galleries 


CATHERINE. (Right) BOUCHER: 
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EUROPEAN PICTURES FROM HAMPSHIRE 


By DENYS SUTTON 


Guardi. That is to say, the arbitrary 
and sometimes misleading division 
between ancient and modern is shown 
not to resist analysis; indeed, the 
presence in the same gallery of a Bon- 
nard. landscape and a version of Titian’s 
Venus and Adonis emphasises the 
debt which the former owed to the 
latter. 

Naturally this exhibition, like the 
one at Dublin about which I wrote in 
Country Lire of June 20, raises certain 
important questions of attribution. 
Here, unlike in the Irish assembly, how- 
ever, few pictures will challenge the 
expert. Yet it will be for the specialist 
in Venetian 16th-century painting to 
decide the fate of the Venus and Adonis, 
to follow on where Sir Charles 
Holmes and A. L. Mayer left off, and 
pronounce as to the precise degree of 
Titian’s participation in this canvas. 
In effect, this picture, which is one of 
the most beautiful on view, although 
unequal in parts, gives the impression 


‘that it may well be an earlier version 


of the composition in the National 
Gallery; and what will have to be ex- 
amined afresh is the relationship it 
bears to those at Philadelphia and in 
the Prado. In any event, such passages 
as Adonis’s head, the landscape and the 
animals, as well as the bottom part of 
Venus’s dress, possess the quality which 
we incline to associate with Titian 
himself. 

On the other hand, it is by no 
means easy to accept the attribution of 
the Head of a Young Man to Annibale 
Carracci and it would be more plausible 
to suppose that it was painted in Rome 
towards the middle of the 17th century, 
as it suggests the influence of Bernini’s 
vivid portrait heads. Nor is one quite 
convinced that the landscape given to 
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HEAD OF A YOUNG MAN, ATTRIBUTED TO ANNIBALE CARRACCI. 
painted in Rome towards the middle of the 17th century.” 


suppose that it was 
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YOUNG MAN, BY LUDGER TOM RING THE YOUNGER 


Salvator Rosa is actually by this master. 
It will also be interesting to hear if in the 
course of the exhibition the authorship of 
the attractive Painting inspired by Genius, 
tentatively given to Baroccio, can be deter- 
mined. Again, it is fascinating to have 
another chance of examining the St. George 
and the Dragon, attributed to Hubert van 
Eyck, in the light of Professor Panofsky’s 
view that it was painted by a master 
working in the entourage of the Master of 
Flémalle. 

Not the least merit of the exhibition is 
that it brought to light two excellent sketches 
by Rubens, of which there is apparently no 
record in the existing 
literature on the painter. 
Justice and Abundance, 
painted on panel (25 ins. 
by 18 ins.) are presum- 
ably fairly late- in date 
and may well have been 
conceived as designs for 
tapestry; their full quality 
will appear only after 
cleaning. The student of 
19th-century painting will 
be delighted to observe 
how the actual handling of 
the paint, especially in 
Abundance, is remarkably 
close to that adopted by 
Delacroix in his sketches of 
the 1850s. Of equal im- 
portance are the exquisite 
Portrait of a Youth by the 
rare German master, Lud- 
ger Tom Ring the younger, 
in which the hands possess 
an ivorine plasticity, and 
Parmigianino’s delicious 
‘The Mystic Marriage of 
St. Catherine. 

As was only to be 
expected, the exhibition is 
particularly strong. in 
Dutch paintings of the 
17th century, of which the 


majority, lent by Lord 
Ashburton, derive from 
the Baring collection. The 


Dutch section also includes 
splendid canvases by Cuyp, 
a flower piece by Rachel 
Ruysch, formerly in the 


possession of the Prince of Liechtenstein, and 
Rembrandt’s superb portrait of his father, 
which once belonged to Gainsborough’s friend 
Bate Dudley. It is again in accordance with 
the general character of British collecting that 
Guardi and Canaletto should be so well repre- 
sented. The excellence of the 18th century in 
France is also emphasised by the presence of 
Boucher’s magnificent grisaille Jupiter and 
Callisto and Duplessis’s fine portrait of the 
Comte d’ Angivillier, Directeur des Batiments 
et Jardins de France. 

The exhibition serves to recall the range of 
British collecting—as Mr. Geoffrey Agnew 
reminds us in the stimulating preface to the 


PHILIP DE KONINCK: 


“Tt would be more plausible to 


PORTRAIT OF_A 


catalogue. He asks, for in- 
stance, if the absence of great, 
Florentine pictures from the 


fascinating question—yet the 


times bought pictures irrespec- 


‘Davenport, 
Charles Butler, and many 
tions in which Italian religious 
pictures predominated. 
Moreover, it is not quite 
aecurate to say that English 


in the French 19th century 
School. In fact, besides ad- 


—Frére and Meissonier—they 


and the Barbizon school; 
when they turned to late 19th- 
century 


in Scotland as well as Eng- 
land. As far as concerns 
Cézanne, on whose absencé 
Mr. Agnew remarks, we ought 
not to overlook the fact that 
his work was praised by Roger Fry and bought 
by Samuel Courtauld and Mrs. Chester 
Beatty. However, by the post-1939 period, 
when French 19th-century painting became 


popular, the chance of acquiring notable 
pictures by Cézanne was almost non- 
existent. 


Mr. Agnew rightly stresses our national love 
of pictures and the exhibition which he has 
so admirably assembled is a real tribute to 
his enthusiasm and a splendid example of 
private enterprise. Indeed, it may be justly 
considered as one of the most attractive shows 
of its type to have been seen in England for 
some time. 


A TOWN AT THE MOUTH OF A RIVER 


exhibition implies that their) 
subjects were uncongenial to | 
a non-Catholic country. A. 


evidence provided by one) 
county isnotconclusive. There }) 
is ample proof to suggest that" 
British collectors have at all 


tive of their themes. During }) 
the 19th century, the era of |} 
High Church Anglicanism and | 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, men | 
like Samuel Rogers, Bromley- || 
Fuller-Maitland, | 


others besides, formed collec- ‘| 
collectors have only appre- |) 
ciated Impressionist landscape — 


miring the heroes of the Salon ~ 


were eager buyers of Corot | 


French painting | 
Degas was the chosen star— |) 
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THE RETURN OF THE DOVES 


of international politics and cartoons in 

which doves carry atom bombs with their 
sprigs of olive, aren’t they still emblems of 
snderness, meekness, pity, piteousness, purity 
nd peace? And don’t they arrive, and start 
inding their harmonious tur-turring in the 
reen hedges every spring? 

Cuckoos are a bore—after, or very soon 
fter, you have heard the first one. So are chiff- 
haffs. Swallows? You take them for granted 
fter you have seen and remarked upon 
wallows No. 1 to No. 10. But doves, in spite of 
eace and bombs—speaking for myself, their 
early return at the beginning of May is the best 
ird event on the calendar. They come, or so I 
hink, with subtlety and without ostentation, 
isinuating themselves into notice. 

Not far from the windows of my work-room 
here runs a long thick hedge, mostly of white- 
horn and maple. It is a dove hedge. And 
uddenly, when I have forgotten about migrants 
nd spring, one day, one afternoon, one stillness, 
uddenly I hear out of the hedge that low, 
sothing, monotonous yet always welcome and 
ever tedious murmur, or reeling, that tur-turr, 
ut-tuvy, a soft rolling of rs. It is as though the 
edge spoke out of its own fulness. 

What I hear of the dove, invisible yet 
udible, is for me the early summer year’s 
haracteristic. In Hymns Ancient and Modern 
here is a hymn based on the Song of Solomon 
nd on those sentences about flowers appearing 
n the earth and the voice of the turtle being 
ard in our land. When I was at school, in good 
reen, turtle-dove country, in Surrey (a less sub- 
rbanised Surrey), that particular hymn always 
ame in chapel in the first week or two of the 
ummer term. It was known to us (this was 
yefore the ornithological narks made bird’s- 
esting into a dirty phrase) as the bird’s-nesting 
ymn. 

When we sang it, with unusual fervour, as 
ikely as not some of us had been up at daylight 
—quite illegally—that Sunday morning, bird’s- 
esting along the banks of the Mole, wet to the 
nee from the young grass and the chervil. We 
ad seen kingfishers, garden-warblers, sedge- 
varblers, we had taken a few bad photographs, 
ve had put eggs into tins in cotton wool, we had 
robably heard, and possibly seen, a turtle- 
love. 

The sound, song, murmur, is the summer 
rear’s first offering; its second offering for me, 
o far as doves are concerned, its second char- 
cteristic, is the dove first seen, the always 
inexpected, always delightful sight of doves 
lown and out of their hedge for a moment, on 
he road. They like their momentary brief 
wromenades, their to-and-froing on smoothness. 
come round the corner in a car—the two doves 
ause, spread their wings, and float up, and 
nto, the safety of the hedge again; but not 
yefore I have seen the white feathers across their 
ail. For years now that flash of the white tail- 
eathers of the dove has seemed to me as 
uddenly delightful, as suddenly reassuring, 
n May or in June, as a large unexpected appear- 
nce of the Evening Star, released from behind 
. cloud. 

As for the song again, heard repeatedly 
hrough the summer, both emphasising and 
oftening the heat, I still think that no song 
rom more voluble, diversifying throats can 
ouch it for emotional effect. The time came 
vhen I heard hoopoes gently repeating their 
lame—pu-pu, pu-pu—from tall trees above 
loud-level in the Canaries, and then golden 
rioles doing the same thing with “oriole,” 
inging oriole—or rather lorviot, since they were 
peaking French—liquidly, over and over 
iain, invisible in poplar groves by rivers in 
‘trance. I wavered a bit. But no, it is still the 
urtle-dove’s tur-turring I prefer to every bird 
ound I have known. 

That business, now, of the white tail 
eathers and the Evening Star: how did I come 
© that comparison? By a true resemblance, by 
emi-conscious association, or both? For, after 
ui, both the dove and the Evening Star 


SS oie and love: in spite 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


belonged to the same classical Goddess of Love. 
And here, at last, is my point—not just a dove 
paean, a lovey-doveyness about doves, but a 
curlous process we go through, or so I think, 
about birds and songs of birds and legends 
about birds. 

First one discovers the bird, as an element 
of life in the country, and then the legend or 
legends about the bird. The bird—swallow, 
swan, nightingale, dove—seems, to begin with, 
all that matters. When encountered, perhaps in 
a poem, or in a book about mythology, the 
legend seems vieux jeu, pointless and a mere 
artifice; it seems an embroidery on what is 
actual and genuine; it seems a fabrication which 
is irritating and should be forgotten and dis- 
carded as quickly as possible. 

Then one begins—or at least that is my 
experience—to find the legend, rather to one’s 


A TURTLE-DOVE ON ITS NEST. 


for emotional effect”’ 


surprise, every bit as attractive as the real thing, 
as the real creature. The legend seems to 
enhance the real thing. I have found myself 
(this has been true of plants, insects, stars— 
such as the Evening Star—as well as birds) 
concerned only with the real things, or creatures, 
which have also provoked a legend—in other 
words, concerned only with those things or 
creatures which have been strong enough, 
flavoured enough, peculiar enough, to provoke 
strong human emotions. 

Ornithological friends of mine sometimes 
complain that in poems (they might add in 
songs as well) poets animadvert on so very few 
birds—nightingales, not nightjars; larks, not 
willow-wrens; turtle-doves, not blackcaps or 
red-throated divers. Birds may not be exactly 
fashionable for poets at the present time; but 
the list will never change a great deal. Now and 
again a Hopkins may write surprisingly about 
such a bird as a kestrel; but I fear there will be 
no great poems to—shall I say?—Lord Alan- 
brooke’s white-rumped chat. The only poetic 


birds, by and large, will continue to be the ones 
of common, age-old and in part legendary 
emotion. 

Doves will always be in the list; and when- 
ever the tur-turring comes soothingly out of the 
green hedge in the heat of early summer or on 
long Midland evenings, someone is always going 
to remember that doves (not wood-pigeons, 
please, or mere coarse greedy pigeons of any 
stripe) have to do with the Ark, with Venus, 
with paganism and, no less, with Christianity 
itself. 

In May our turtle-doves return from West 
Africa, bringing the whole outfit of legend with 
them. Few wild birds are more tame; they are 
neat and shapely, they are softly tinted in grey 
and wine; they are good to their young, and 
dove’s milk fed to the nestlings, the squabs— 
though it isn’t milk but the fatty lining of their 


H. Morrey Salmon 


“*T still think that no song can touch the turtle-dove’s 


=a 


crops—is no legend; voice, shape, colour, 
character make doves as lovable as any bird on 
the branch. 
Your hand, my Perdita, so turtles pair 
That never mean to part— 
No one knows, but it is at least possible that the 
paired turtle-doves do not part, but mate for 
life. And by legend, if the true and timid dove 
loses its mate it sits and mourns in the green 
hedges through the rest of summer. ~ 

It is worth remembering when the mourn- 
ing, murmuring, tur-turring, turtling begins 
again every year, who owned the dove. Worth 
remembering, as well, that the dove belonged 
to the ancient mother goddesses, goddesses of 
vegetation, gardens, courtship, increase—to 
Ishtar in Babylon, Atargatis in Syria, Astarte in 
Phoenicia, then Aphrodite in Greece and Venus 
in Rome. 

Doves—doves and swans in harness to- 
gether—drew Aphrodite’s chariot. Doves were 
Aphrodite’s messengers of love. Doves belonged, 
as well, to Zeus; at any rate at Dodona, where 
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Zeus lived in the famous oak tree, there were 
also two doves which cooed and reeled and 
moaned among the leaves; and questions put 
to the oracle by pilgrims were answered, not 
only by the famous rustling of the leaves, but 
by these two birds. 

The dove flies out of the Ark for Noah “to 
see if the waters were abated from off the face of 
the ground,’ and comes back the second time 
with the olive leaf plucked off; and between 
Zeus and Aphrodite and Christianity, between 
ark and gospel, the dove becomes again a 
blessed emblematical bird, God as a dove, the 
Holy Spirit as a dove. 

There are various consequences. One 
belief is that you may not kill turtle-doves, 
because the turtle-dove is God’s favourite. 
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Another belief is that doves protect you from 
lightning, murder and sudden death (which, 
perhaps, explains the dovecote on the house— 
or at any rate, tame doves of one species or 
another in cages on the wall). If you dream of 
doves, it brings happiness. If you wish three 
times (you might remember this for next May), 
when you hear the first dove in the hedge, your 
wish will come true. 


Not a bad dossier. And when doves and I. 


have been at close quarters I have seen exactly 
how or why all the items have coalesced. 
Turtle-doves begin their journey back again to 
West Africa, I think I am right in saying, in 
September or at the very beginning of October. 
In a hedge in the early autumn I have more 
than once nearly touched a young, full-fledged 


-THE TREACHEROUS RAM 


‘ ULLS is bad but rams is wuss,’ remarked 
William, stuffing a slice of ham into his 
mouth. “You kin see a bull a-comin’ 

an’ stand aside. But an owd ram—he waits till 

you re a-gooin’ away an’ can’t see him a-comin’. 

Then he come! Git a owd ram up your backside 

an’ you'll fly over the hedge into the next 

parish. Owd davvles!” 

“Ah!” said Tom, slicing the top off an egg 
with his knife, with the eye and swordsmanship 
of a Godfrey de Bouillon beheading a Saladin. 
“T don’t like none o’ the both on ’em, but I have 

_to deal with ’em, seein’ as I deals im ’em. A 
mort o’ trouble they’ve given me too, in my 
time.” 

A period of champing ensued. Peace, 
broken only by mastication, reigned in the 
marsh farm-house parlour. We were at tea. 
Sliced ham, pink and white. Boiled eggs, 
recumbent like the Rokeby Venus on beds of 
lettuce. Tinned salmon spilled into a glass bowl 
and laced with vinegar. Cold sausages, portly 
and self-contained, reclined like sun-brown 
prosperous Levantines in a willow-pattern dish. 
A huge plum cake, full of eggs and fruit, flanked 
a decanter of port on the sideboard. That was 
to top up with. Meanwhile, rock cakes, a jam 
roll, sausage rolls, sardines and home-made 
bread, with a mountain of butter fresh from the 
churn, flanked a teapot whose mien and dimen- 
sions somehow reminded one of a woman chair- 
man at a party meeting. We were at tea. 

xe 

Tea at William’s after a day’s shooting on 
his lower marshes is always an event. You can 
shoot before it—but not after. No Olympian, 
no ancient Greek, no Parnassian, could weather 
one of William’s missus’s teas and lift a gun 
after it. 

So when Tom, who is a farmer, cattle 
dealer, heavy-hunter judge, steeplechaser and 
fox-hunter, and I repair to shoot William’s 
wigeon and marsh hares, we give luncheon a 
miss. The talk, like the tea, is fit for Pantagruel. 

“Ah, rams,” resumed William, bolting the 
last of the ham, much as an anaconda would 

. dispose of a sizeable goat. ‘‘Me dad an’ me once 
went to Seadyke Show to buy a pair o’ champion 
rams. Best in England, they was. One was a 
Cheviot an’ t’other was a Border Leicester. They 
stood up there like reg’lar owd monarchs o’ all 
they surveyed. Bone! Why their owd fore- 
heads was solid bone. 

“Dad had to bid to git ’em, too. Several 
was arter they rams. Cost him a tidy bit over a 
hundred pounds afore he’d got ’em into the 
waggon and all netted over in separate compart- 
ments, 

“ Drivin’ home, Dad says: ‘Boy, those two 
owd rams’ll make our fortunes. They’ll 
-straighten out some of our owd half-handy ewes 
an’ give the. flock a bit o’ tone! Tone—that’s 
what pays! Get your name big in the shows and 
you can ast big money. This time next year our 
lambs’ll be worth solid gold. Two years from 
now we shall have a sideboard full o’ silver 
cups!”’ 

Alas, for rural dreams of Golconda. The 
warrior blood of the high Cheviots and the 
cavalier spirit of the fox-hunting shires saw to 
that. Their souls were above money. Let the 
tale be told in the terse prose of William. 

“Soon as we gits home, the owd guv’nor 
backs the waggon into the stockyard, opens the 


gate into the ten-acre piece and lets out both 
they owd rams togither. 

“Down they hops. Fust they shakes they- 
selves, then they glouts [glares] at each other. 

“Then owd master Cheviot trots off half 
way up the field, whilst owd Border Leicester 
goes ’tother way. When they’d got halfa field 
between ’em, they wheels round like sojers on 
hossback, gives one dirty look at each other, an’ 
Lor!—they comes full tilt, like charging 
cavalry. Heads down, three almighty jumps 
and they hit head-on! Bang! They heard it in 
the next parish.” 

“What did they do then?”’ I asked. 

“Do! Dropped dead! Bruk both their 
blessed necks! Snapped like candles. Bang went 
dad’s hundred quid. That larnt he a lesson, 
though. He never let two owd rams out in one 
field arter that.”’ 

William stretched a sun-burned, mottled 
fist for the tinned salmon, swallowed half a 
pound or so, wiped his mouth with the back 
of his hand and remarked blandly: “There ain’t 
no silver cups on the sideboard yit.”’ 

* kK 

“T bought an owd ram that looked as wise 
as a parson,’’ Tom said, ingurgitating a brace of 
sausages like lightning, “‘That’d stand and look 
at you like the bishop. Any minnit you'd expect 
that owd ram to go down on his knees and say 
his prayers. Milk and water warn’t in it with the 
meek-and-mildness on that owd ram’s face. I 
give twenty-five pun for him when money was 
money, and I reckoned he was worth it—till I 
turned me back. “‘Then he give three jumps 
and a snort and I flew into the pigs-swill quicker 
than a squalling baby into the font. 

“Time I’d picked meself out and looked 
round, that owd ram was half-way up the field, 
cropping grass, as meek as mice. 

“Right, me boy,” thinks I. “T’ll larn you.”’ 

“Next morning I goes into the field and when 
I’m twenty-five yards from the old ram, I turns 
me back and walks away, both ears a-flappin’. 
Right smart I hears thump, thump and I 
knowed His Lordship’s a-coming. Round I 
whips, just as he lands on his third jump, head- 
down, and going like the National winner. I 
jumps to one side and, as he thunders past, I 
lifts me boot—six rows o’ nails‘and an iron toe- 
plate—and lands him one in his luggage-rack 
that sent him head over heels. 

“Tl larn you to try them back-door tricks 
on me, you owd beggar,’ I said. “And I let into 
him with a hedge stake, same as he’d never 
forget. That give him suffin’ to think 
about!”’ ; 

William swallowed half-a-pint of scalding 
tea with the nonchalance of Vulcan downing the 
Brigade of Guards with fixed bayonets, speared 
a sardine, firmly plastered it on a slice of plum 
cake, and munched. 

“Bishops! Rum owd pups! Allus arter 
your money. If that ain’t the collectin’ plate on 
a Sunday, that’s a special appeal for proppin’ 
up the parsonage, or half a quid for larnin’ the 
black niggers how to read the Bible upside down 
—or tithes. They’re hot on tithes! Sharp as the 
old fox is arter my hens.” 

Having delivered himself of this anti- 
episcopal broadside, William, who at heart is a 
stout upholder of that indivisible trinity of rural 
pillars of faith, High Church, High Farming and 
Old Port Forever, seized an egg, red-hot from 


' dove, moving from leaves to a gate, from gate tc 
leaves; not frightened, not bothering to fly off} 
looking at me with very gentle and content 

“eyes, all of its movements entirely gentle. I 
seemed an astonishing confidence that men, aj 
least, were on the side of doves; as, indeed, they) 
are. 

This business about peace not meaning 
peace; these cartoons about doves—they’re not 
going to last. The dove of peace is going to out’) 
live the cold wars, cold skirmishes, cold tiffs) 
and all the jokes against itself—or it is if we de} 
a couple of things, or a trio of things—if we 
look at doves, real turtle-doves, listen to doves,’ 
and remember at the same time, with at least} 
a pinch of imagination, all the legends of the 
dove and everything the bird stands for. 


a 
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a wasp, caught it again, flicked off the top with} 
a swoop of his knife, shot in the salt, rammed in|) 
a finger-piece of bread and butter, withdrew it,|) 
bathed in egg, and popped the lot into his) 
mouth. Then he smacked his lips, swallowed) 
another cauldron of scalding tea and repeated | 
the egg-and-bread rite. Finally, having scooped |) 
out the last white of the egg with a piece of} 
crust, he threw the empty shell at the cat and} 
relaxed. ai 
* Ok OX j 
“Ever hear o’ what happened to the owd/lf 
shepherd off the marsh and the Bishop of Sea- 
fleet?” he asked. Without waiting, he went on:} 
“This owd shepherd was goin’ to Seadyke for the! 
Show. He-warn’t ’customed to trains, so he hops |) j 
in fust-Class, with his owd crook in his hand and |} 
his owd dog at his heels. Down he sits in a} 
corner. Who should set opposite but the} 
Bishop o’ Seafleet. Got his owd glasses stuck) 
on his snout and his owd head rammed in the | 
Church Times like a terrier dawg down a rabbut |; 
hole. | 
“Course, he’d got his breeches and gaiters |) 
on, frockcoat and top-hat wi’ string on. Shep- | 
herd hain’t niver seen nawthen like this here } 
afore. Bishops was new to he. Our owd parson, | 
that time o’day, used to drive round in a pony- | 
cart, a straw boatin’ hat on his head wi’ a } 
cabbage leaf stuck in the back on it to keep the |} 
flies off his neck. That was about the most jj 
that shepherd knew o’ the ways in which these } 
parsonical gents gits theyselves up. ! 
“Arter a while, curossity gits the better j} 
part o’ shepherd’s good manners. He coughs a _ 
bit and then he says: “‘‘’Scuse me, Sir, but ain’t | 
you some sort of a Rarverand?’”’ ; 
“The Bishop looks up, gives owd shepherd | 
a squint, crook an’ all, and, says he: ‘As a |} 
matter of fact, my dear friend, I’m in the same | 
sort of business that you are. I’m a shepherd.’” . 
““Shepherd! Cor blast! You’re a rum- } 
lookin’ shepherd,’ says owd shepherd, took | 
right a-back. ’I ain’t never sin a shepherd done 
up like you afore! Hev you got a very big flock, | 
master?’”’ ) 
‘“‘Well, asa matter of fact,’ said the Bishop, — 
‘I’ve got a flock of 30,000 or more, I suppose.’”’ | 
““Tharty-thousand!’ says owd shepherd, | 
garpin’ like a fish. ‘Tharty-thousand on ’em! '} 
Cor blast, you must be a rare busy owd boy | 
come a-lambin’ time. D’yew reckon to lose | 
many on ’em, Sir, wi’ a rare big flock like that | 
0’ yourn?’” | | 
‘‘Well,’ says the Bishop, solemn as an owl | 
in a tree, but with his optics a-twinklin,’ ‘We | 
always say in my particular line of shepherding 
that ninety-nine are saved and one is 
lost.’”’ 

““Ah!’ says shepherd, jumpin’ up and 
slappin’ the Bishop on the back, till his teeth 
near sprung out of his head: ‘Thass where you 
don’t know your job, boy! Thass the owd ram 
what git away! He allus is a ram owd b—— 
to ketch!’”’ a 

Thomas, wiping the outer perimeter of a — 
rock cake from his upper lip, considered the 
professional devastation of the prelate with slow 
relish. 

“T count that owd shepherd were right,” 
he said slowly. ‘Bulls is bad, sheep is fools, but 
rams is the wussest 0’ the lot.”’ 
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WORLD OARSMEN AT HENLEY 


. great and unpayable debt to Henley 
Royal Regatta. 

This famous Regatta was founded 118 
years ago when rowing, as a sport, was almost 
unknown outside Great Britain. Gradually the 
idea of competing at Henley caught on with 
overseas clubs, though, for many years, their 
competition was not severe and British crews 
more than held their own against the best which 
came from America or the Continent. But 
with those foreign clubs the ambition to win at 
Henley was always present, and this year there 
has been such a gathering of oarsmen and 
scullers as would never be seen outside an 
Olympic Regatta. It was a wonderful galaxy of 
rowing talent and that, in itself, was a full 
acknowledgement of the greatness of Henley. 

Competing for the Grand Challenge Cup 
there were Yale University, who won the 
Olympic Eights at Melbourne, Cornell Univer- 
sity, who at the moment are the best crew in the 
United States, and probably in the world, and 
last, but certainly not least, the Krasnoe 
Znamia eight, who are the champions of Soviet 
Russia. For the Double Sculls there were the 
Olympic gold medallists, A. Berkutov and Y. 
Tukalov, and competing in the Diamond Sculls 
there were V. Ivanov, of the U.S.S.R., and 
S. Mackenzie, of Australia, who were respectively 
first and second in the Olympia Regatta. With 
them in this event was the Polish sculler, 
T. Kocerka, who has twice won the Diamonds 
at Henley and was fourth at Melbourne. Those 
were just a few of the great foreign oarsmen 
who were seen at last week’s brilliant Regatta, 
where the weather matched the oarsmanship. 

Looking back to those four days it seems a 
little churlish to bemoan the failure of our 
British crews. Admittedly London, Thames and 
Queen’s College, Oxford, were not up to Grand 
standard—at least not the standard of this year 
—but it would have taken a superlative crew to 
keep the Grand in England. Queen’s could not 
even give their minds wholly to the matter of 
racing, for, on the day that they met Yale, many 
of them had to spend some hours in Oxford 
wrestling with problems set by the examiners. 
It is indeed a pity that, as far as Oxford rowing 
is concerned, Henley and examinations, or 
perhaps it should be examinations and Henley, 
are always coincident. 

The exhibition of perfect rowing by the 
two United States crews should dispel the myth 
that American oarsmen have some trick of boat 
propulsion which gives them a speed that is 
beyond the attainments of British crews. There 
was no trick here and their rowing was as fine 
an example of orthodoxy in the true English 
style as could ever be seen. 

Yale University were great and nine years 
out of ten would have won, but Cornell were 
ereater. Their finest effort was not in the final, 
when they led Yale by half a length from start 
to finish, but on the previous day when they 
beat the Soviet crew. The Russians had been 
nearly a length in front at Fawley, which had 
been reached in three minutes eight) seconds, 
and three seconds inside the record for that 
distance, but Cornell were quite unperturbed 
anc clearly waiting the right moment to put in 
their challenge. And when it came what a 
devastating challenge it was! In a few strokes 
Cornell had drawn level and, rowing with 
perfect stride and rhythm, they went right 
away, along the enclosures to win by a length 
in six minutes thirty seconds, which beat by 
eight seconds the record for the course made by 
Leander in 1952. It was a magnificent effort 
and deserved the roar of cheers which greeted 
it. 

If that race had been exciting no less so 
was the final of the Diamonds, in which Ivanov 
and Mackenzie refought their Melbourne battle. 
Mackenzie went to the front at the start and 
stayed there even to the extent of two lengths, 
but it was a desperate finish. The race, however, 
lost some of its flavour because Mackenzie 
sculled in his opponent’s water. Two or three 
times in past years overseas scullers have 
sculled in this way, which, when deliberately 
done, is completely out of tune with British 
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ideas, and there is a general feeling that 
steps should be taken to prevent it. I doubt 
whether, in fact, Ivanov was seriously, if at 
all, disturbed by Mackenzie’s tactics and he 
could have won the race. He put in a most 
wonderful spurt only 50 yards from the finish 
and came up fast with every stroke but he 
made his effort just too late and Mackenzie 
hung on to win by four feet. With half a 
dozen more strokes it would have been a 
different story. 

An unforgettable performance in this great 
Henley was the victory of the Leander pair, 
D. A. T. Leadley and C. G. V. Davidge, in the 
Silver Goblets. But in their case it was two 
magnificent races and not one. First, there was 
their great effort against the Soviet pair, when, 
behind for more than a mile, they made such 
a spurt that the Russians cracked and stopped 
—with their Ambassador an interested follower 
in the Umpire’s launch. Then, in the final, 
Leander met the Austrians and it was the same 
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is a noticeable improvement in Oxford rowing. 
On the first day of the Regatta all the Oxford 
boats had been put out of the Ladies’ Plate with 
the exception of Christ Church; who had sur- 
vived at the expense of Eton. Incidentally, this 
Eton eight belied its good looks and raced 
poorly. I think the main:reason for their failure 
was that they had a stroke who, though good 
as an individual oarsman, rowed his own race 
and did not give his crew the leadership which 
they needed. He would have been better in an 
eight of more mature oarsmen. 

The rowing of the schools for the Princess 
Elizabeth Cup was generally good and reflected 
the excellence of the coaching. One always 
expects a high standard from St. Paul’s and 
Shrewsbury, but the all-round improvement was 
noticeable in the others, excepting perhaps 
Radley who have fallen away in the last year 
or two. The King’s School, Canterbury, raced 
well to reach the semi-final, and even if they lost 
then they must have some satisfaction that they 
pushed their opponents, Shrewsbury, so hard 
that Shrewsbury were driven to make a new 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY BEATING YALE UNIVERSITY BY HALF A LENGTH IN 
THE FINAL OF THE GRAND CHALLENGE CUP AT HENLEY ROYAL REGATTA 


story, but in reverse, as in the other race, except 
that the English pair did not crack. Leander 
had led by nearly two lengths, but along the 
enclosures the Austrians put in a magnificent 
challenge. At that moment Davidge suddenly 
pulled Leadley round so that Leadley’s blade 
was missing the booms only by inches. But the 
rudder saved the situation and Leander got 
home to win by a third of a length. If there was 
any talk of decadent British oarsmen those two 
races gave an adequate answer. 

The Ladies’ Plate and the Visitors’ Cup 
were a triumph for Cambridge in general and 
for Pembroke in particular. There were inter- 
esting coincidences in those two finals. The 
loser in each was Christ Church and both they 
and Pembroke are third on the river at their 
respective Universities. It was perhaps sur- 
prising that it was Pembroke rather than Jesus, 
who are Head of the River, who were keeping 
the Cambridge flag flying, but this year neither 
of the Jesus boats rowed with their usual 
thoroughness. Yet it is worth noting that Jesus 
have an amazing record in the May’s at Cam- 
bridge. For 50 years they have never failed to 
keep their first and second boats in the first 
Division. And, as an additional record, First 
and Third Trinity I are the only first college 
boat who have managed to evade a bump by 
Jesus II. 

Apart from Christ Church the Oxford col- 
leges scarcely bore out the assertion that there 


record for the event. King’s themselves only 
failed to equal the old record by a couple of 
seconds. 

The training of St. Paul’s had been cleverly 
timed. In their first race against Portora Royal 
School, from Northern Ireland, they had a close 
call and won by only half a length, but that race 
undoubtedly finished the work that had been 
well begun and put them right on their feet. 
They showed it when, in the next round, they 
beat Bedford, who raced with fine stride. 
Shrewsbury were very smooth, especially when 
they were winning, but when they were behind, 
as in the final against St. Paul’s, they seemed to 
lack determination and drive. 

From the British point of view the encour- 
aging feature was the higher standard among 
Thames Cup crews. The National_ Provincial 
Bank, London, Molesey and Crowland were all 
far above average, and it was only after several 
very hard races that Princeton University were 
able to retain the Cup. 

The National Provincial Bank were a fine 
example of what good coaching allied to 
enthusiasm can do for a small club. Only 
narrowly they lost the final of the Thames Cup, 
but with four men out of the eight they won the 
Wyfold Cup. From those four men almost super- 
human efforts were required. In the four days 
of the Regatta and in the sweltering heat they 
raced ten times and seemed to improve with 
each fresh appearance. 


P \HE Lawn Tennis Championships at 
Wimbledon are most easily remembered 
by the names of the winners of the men’s 

singles. Those of 1957 will be associated with 

Lewis Hoad more closely than any other post- 

war year has been associated with its champion, 

for he performed the rare feat of winning for the 
second year. Since 1922, when the old challenge 
round system was abolished to make the de- 
fender’s task a major work, this has been done by 
twomen only, by Fred Perry, who, moreover, suc- 
cessfully defended his title in 1935 and 1936, and 
by Donald Budge, who did the same in 1938. Not 
all holders have essayed the task, some having 
fallen to the lure of professionalism and others 
not coming back, but nevertheless there have 
been thirteen failures to stress the magnitude of 

Hoad’s success. 

This was a royal, magnificent Wimbledon, 
not for its play, which was less exciting than in 
some other years, but for its superb weather 
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British hopes, Roger Becker and Michael Davies. 
The latter made a glorious farewell in an exciting 
five-set match. Two other leading British men, 
Robert Wilson and William Knight, got as far 
as the last sixteen, the first time two home 
players had reached that stage since 1948. 
Knight hardly saw his match against the 
American Herbert Flam, but Wilson resisted the 
Swede Sven Davidson ably, One had the im- 
pression that both Davies and Wilson need but 
little extra to stand strongly as real world-class 
players. 

There were thirteen Australian challengers 
at the start. Seven of them survived to the last 
sixteen to stress their high standard. Four got 
to the prestige round of the last eight, where the 
only man not to have been “‘seeded’’ was the 
tall Swede Ulf Schmidt, repeating his exploit of 
the year before. When the field was reduced 
to four there was only one non-Australian, 
Davidson, holder of the French championship. 


OF AUSTRALIA, WINNER OF THE MEN’S SINGLES IN THE LAWN 


In the final round Hoad beat A. Cooper 


in three straight sets 


after the damp misery of the opening day and 
for the presence of the Queen at the con- 
clusion. The tradition of American dominance 
among the women was not broken, despite the 
romantic exploits of a 16-year-old British 
heroine, Miss Christine Truman, but here the 
annals of the game were uniquely inscribed by 
Miss Althea Gibson, the first coloured player to 
do so much on the Centre Court on finals day. 

The hypercritical might say the major 
event, the men’s singles, had a humdrum quality. 
Certainly the early rounds failed to produce high 
drama. There was excitement on the starting 
day when Hamilton Richardson, the top-ranking 
player in the United States and chosen by the 
seeding committee as the third best player, lost 
to the Chilean Luis Ayala, but before the match 
was half done it was apparent that Richardson, 
a Rhodes scholar, had been more:sedulous in 
seeking academic rather than lawn-tennis graces. 
An old favourite, Jaroslav Drobny, did not get 
beyond the second round, falling to the event- 
ual finalist, the Australian Ashley Cooper. 
Another former champion, Budge Patty, made 
obeisance to a younger generation when he lost 
to Neale Fraser, the Australian left-hander, in 
the fourth round. Fraser and Patty had a de- 
lightful match, for both seemed to glory in the 
other’s qualities. 

The burly Fraser, a rare tennis genus, a 
smiling Australian, had earlier accounted for two 


long remembered was the last. 


In a rugged semi-final Cooper beat his com- 
patriot Fraser, and Hoad, showing the tempera- 
mental disturbances one associated with genius, 
vanquished Davidson brilliantly. 

The match in the men’s singles that will be 
Hoad beat 
Cooper 6-2 6-1 6-2 in less than an hour and 
for high-powered virtuosity, for a tremendous 
tour de force, for shots brilliantly brought off and 
expertly played, Hoad built himself a niche in 
the hall of fame. All else at Wimbledon was 
overshadowed by this tremendous display of 
killing lawn tennis. To find a parallel to Hoad’s 
sparkling performance one needs to go back to the 
final of 1947, when Jack Kramer rampaged with 
incredible skill against Tom Brown, or to 1932, 
when Ellsworth Vines made the British H. W. 
Austin look a novice. Poor Cooper! It was small 
wonder he failed to find his finest skill and he 
said afterwards that it was like looking down a 
double-barrelled gun. Whichever side he tried 
he was met with a searing winner. I do not over- 
stress the facts when I write that Hoad played 
great lawn tennis. One may go for years and 
never see better. 

The men’s doubles brought something 
unknown in Wimbledon’s history, champions 
who were not even seeded. Gardnar Mulloy 
and Budge Patty accomplished this, Mulloy at 
the age of 44 and Patty at 33. The former had 
been a losing finalist in the event eight years 
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,conqueror was one of the most pleasant } 
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before and Patty had never previously gor) 
beyond the semi-final. i] 

What was tremendous credit to the tul 
Americans was hardly flattering to the oppos} 
tion. In the course of their exploits they bead} 
the leading Australian pairs, Mal Anderson an j 
Cooper, in the quarter-final, and Hoad anj} 
Fraser in the final. It is clear that Australia }) 
far from having found a partnership to replac| 
that of Hoad and Ken Rosewall. Not that 
United States had cause for satisfaction eithe| ' 
since their Davis Cup pair, Richardson an} 
Victor Seixas, did not get beyond the thir] 
round, losing to Britain’s Roger Becker an) 
Australia’s double-fisted Bob Howe. | 

Mulloy’s doubles craft and Patty’s eplendil 
volleying made them, in the field against then} 
all powerful. It could have been that in th] 
final Hoad reacted from his tremendous effor|) 
in the singles the day before and he did no} 
shine as one would expect a two-times single} 
champion might. Apart from the play, not thi 
least noteworthy aspect of the match was thi 
interruption when an eccentric woman brokil 
from the stands to flourish a banner before thi | 
Queen. One does not normally associatd) 
Wimbledon with political grievances, nor thdf 
duties of the referee, Colonel John Legg, wit) 
hustling interlopers from the Centre Court. | 

The kindest of critics could not say thi) 
standard of play among the women was hil 


Miss Gibson. She was outstanding in a ae 
field. No one took a set against her and no oné|p 
extended her as far as an advantageset. Indeed} 


opening eins. when the Hungarian Mme. | 
Kormoczy took her to a score of 6- 4, 6-4. Foilf 
the rest her firm penetration of shot carried hei|) 
easily along and, as for the final match, Miss|) 
Darlene Hard, normally so joyfully rumbustious | ; 
was a shadow of her normal, vigorous self. She| 
never got going and Miss Gibson was not}, 
required to exert her finest strokes to win. i) 

One could say there is at present a hiatus|} 
in the women’s game. We were spoilt for] 
playing standards in the decade after the war.) 
Never before had there been so many great 
exponents—Miss Pauline Betz, Mrs. Margaret} : 
du Pont, Miss Louise Brough, Miss Doris Harti} 
and Miss Maureen Connolly, to name those who} 
took the championship. Miss Brough herself was} 
back again but for the first time in eleven visits} 
this four-times singles title winner failed to get 
to the semi-final. She lost in the round before| 
to one of a younger generation, Miss Hard, and|j 
it was a sad moment: for those who had seen] 
her at her best. ‘ 

The most significant aspect of the women’s||| 
singles was the presence in the last eight of} 
three players of junior status, Senorita Rosa-} 
Maria Reyes, of Mexico, Miss Sandra Reynolds, | 
of South Africa and, the most fascinating || 
adventure of all from a British viewpoint, of 
Miss Christine Truman. At 16 and at her first} 
venture in the championships she stole the front’ 
pages of the popular newspapers by bringing} 
down Britain’s main hope for the women’s title, }) 
Miss Shirley Bloomer, holder of the F: rench' 
championship. 

More than that, Miss Truman, whom one. 
might describe as a little schoolgirl were it not 
for the fact that she is not far short of six feet 
in height and no longer at school, went on to} 
reach the semi-final by defeating Mrs. Betty | 
Pratt, the fifth-ranking American, whose gener- 
ous and warm sportsmanship towards her young | 


moments of the meeting. } 

There were inevitably dreams of Miss } 
Truman, who had thus gone from success to: 
success. But when Miss Gibson met Miss Tru- | 
man she did not let her impose her own game. | 
She stressed her own power instead and Miss | 
Truman, who had been all-conquering with 
her forehand attack, had the weakness of 
her defence blatantly revealed. Miss Truman 
turned out not to be a British Maureen Connolly 
and, indeed, no serious critic thought she would. 
Yet if at 16 Miss Truman can get to the last four 
what might she not do before she is very much 
older? 
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HERE was a time long ago when two 

American golfers, R. T. Jones and Walter 

Hagen, won the British open cham- 
pionship seemingly as often as they pleased. 
Seven times in nine years one or other of them 
took the cup across the Atlantic. Now in our 
own age two great golfers from the Common- 
wealth, Peter Thomson and Bobby Locke, have 
made almost a monopoly of the championship. 
Since Locke won at Sandwich in 1949, each has 
been successful three times and each has been 
runner-up to the other. It was somehow fitting 
that if anyone had to prevent Thomson from 
iolding the trophy for a fourth successive year 
t should be Locke because, apart perhaps from 
Sary Middlecoff, who brought welcome and dis- 
‘inguished challenge from the United States, 
there was no other golfer in the field worthy of 
the privilege. 

In the last summer or so it seemed to many 
of us that Bobby Locke was approaching the 
yentle decline from greatness which comes to 
ull golfers. There were signs in the occasional 
lestructive strokes and in the return to normal 
1uman standards of his putting that the great 
nan had lost something of his edge. Then a 
nonth ago in the warm sunshine of Wentworth 
1e won a tournament, albeit a little anxiously 
it the end, and again was a force to be reckoned 
with. His heart must have rejoiced when he 
same to St. Andrews and found the same sun- 
shine, the same running fairways and greens 
which never approached traditional seaside pace. 
=ven when the wind was firm, and it was never 
more, iron shots of any length could be pitched 
nto the greens in the safe knowledge that, if 
sroperly struck, they would hold. So far was 
© good and then from the outset of the week 
Locke found his confidence and his touch on 
the greens. He led the qualifiers with Bernard 
funt, began with a 69 in the first round and 
very clearly was not going to take many more 
on the subsequent days. His final score of 279 
squalled his own record made at Troon seven 
years ago, when conditions were remarkably 
similar, and was one stroke less than the score 
vhich Thomson, before the championship, had 
omredicted would win. Golf has become an exact 
science on the highest levels. 

For Locke this was probably the supreme 
riumph of a majestic career. Never has he hit 
he ball more consistently, with I thought a 
1oticeably shorter swing for the full shots, never 
1as his rhythm been more implacable or smoother 
ind rarely has even he, one of the greatest put- 
ers of al! time, holed out with such wonderful 
onsistency through six rounds. 

I must confess that I thought Thomson 
would win in contradiction to those whose 
ypinions were based more upon superstition 
han reasoning. Anyone who had watched him 
1 fortnight earlier as he reduced a strong field 
0 ashes at Sand Moor could not fail to observe 
hat he was an even greater player than before. 
dis golf now has the immense authority of a 
nan tried and proved in the fires of international 
sompetition the world over. He was hitting the 
yall harder and farther and his iron play had a 
yeriection of timing and an exactitude of judge- 
ment only possible to a great player at the 
enith of his powers. And above all there was 
he classic temperament compounded of un- 
shakeable assurance, completely free from 
iffectation, abundant good sense, a wonderful 
rift of accepting fortune’s variations with cheerful 
squanimity, absolute control and a sense of 
1umour. It was hardly conceivable that he 
sould lose, but in the end one factor, and the 
ye man who could exploit it better than any- 
yne else, beat him. 

When a course, no matter how subtle or 
lificult it may normally be, is playing very 
short and conditions remain entirely standard 
throughout a week, then inevitably the em- 
phasis upon putting is increased. Adequate 
ioling out no longer will suffice, a fair propor- 
tion of single putts must be holed and Thomson 
lost his title simply because he did not take 
sufficient of the opportunities which his magni- 
ficent iron play offered. 
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LOCKE’S SUPREME TRIUMPH 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD 


A. D. LOCKE, OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
WINNER OF THE OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP, 
PLAYING AN IRON SHOT 


Apart from an occasional gentle flirtation 
towards the north the wind remained in the east 
every day. Thus after a round or so the strokes 
through the greens became almost automatic 
and judgement of distance progressively easier. 
The Old course never indulged its manifold 
moods; was never even irritable, let alone angry, 
and remained uniformly benevolent. The greens 
were not as flawless as one would like to think; 
there were patches, and types of grass alien to 
the links have appeared, but their surface was 
by no means as bad as many critics and players 
claimed ; otherwise the scoring could not possibly 
have been as good, 
numerable times, four men equalled the course 
record of 67 and only nine strokes separated the 
46 players who qualified for the last day. Much 
of the criticism from the players, I fear, was due 
to the desire for an excuse before failure, which 
serves only to irritate rather than convince. 
Locke and Thomson accepted what they found, 
which is one very good reason for their eminence. 

It is rare that great American golfers find 
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AUSTRALIA, THE RUNNER-UP, PUTTING ON THE 15th GREEN 
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it worth their while to forsake the pursuit of 
dollars and attend the open. Gone are the days 
when Hagen, Sarazen and their splendid com- 
pany sought the title summer after summer, and 
it was therefore a pleasure to welcome Middle- 
coff, who, after Hogan and Snead, has been the 
most successful American player of the decade. 
That he finished fourteenth was no reflection of 
his tremendous powers. Here was a man of 
education and intelligence far beyond the 
average of games players, a sensitive man, gentle 
of manner with a great talent for golf, who 
clearly approached the problems of the Old 
course with respect and not as so many visitors 
before him with anger and frustration. And yet 
frustration was his lot. In round after round 
he struck the ball superbly through the greens 
and took 36 or more putts. He seemed quite at 
variance with himself as to judgement of pace 
and line, blamed only himself and may well 
come back again. He will be most welcome. 

For many this was a memorable champion- 
ship and one golfer will remember it always. 
Since the immortal Jones only Lawson Little 
and Frank Stranahan, as amateurs, have 
finished higher in the open than W. D. Smith, 
a week-end golfer from Prestwick. I first ob- 
served the quality of his golf some years ago at 
Worplesdon and presume the Scottish selectors 
have also seen him. So far they have not been 
sufficiently convinced to choose him for Scot- 
land; if he is not picked this year then one can 
only believe that their standards must indeed 
be exacting. Brown alone of the British players 
and four in all finished ahead of him. Young 
David Thomas, in whom so much promise rests, 
graceful Tom Haliburton and Angel Miguel, the 
lithe Spaniard with the superb flashing hands, 
all achieved by far their finest performances in 
the open. 

For the first time the leaders were paired 
together at the end and although this con- 
founds tradition it ensures that they have the 
same conditions and that the championship 
moves to a climax. Had Thomson holed from 
within five feet on the 16th the finish would 
have been intense, for Locke, cruising like a 
stately schooner two couples behind, could have 
cruised no longer. As it was he could play the 
Road hole safely in five and still have a stroke 
to spare on the last. As he stood on the 18th 
tee the supreme setting in all the world of golf 
awaited him. The long sweep up to the club- 
house and triumph, sacred to players alone, lay 
shining in the sun; the old grey buildings stood 
sharp against the evening skies and the multi- 
tudes in their thousands thronged deep behind 
the fences. Locke’s final pitch, which swung 
high and brave to the holeside, was the perfect 
tribute. A great champion had become champion 
once more. 
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THE ROYAL SHOW AT 


HEN the sun cleared up the rain on 

Wednesday morning last week for the 

arrival of the Queen, accompanied by 
the Duke of Edinburgh, this year’s president of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
there were no more doubts about the success of 
the Royal Show at Norwich. All through the 
four days of the Show the Duke was the 
most active president the R.A.S.E. has had for 
many years. He went everywhere—to the 
cattle rings on the first day, to the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s educational exhibition, to the 
forestry exhibition—and was constantly up and 
down the lines of machinery and trade stands. 
He obviously enjoyed himself meeting all 
sorts of people, asking many questions and 
making happy quips as the spirit moved him. 
Whatever success is attained by the conference 
of representatives of Royal Agricultural Societies 
of the Commonwealth, which met twice 
under his chairmanship, will be due to the 
Duke’s enthusiasm and will for action beyond 


THE HEREFORD BULL, NOBLE SAM, CHAMPION OF HIS BREED AT THE ROYAL SHOW AT 


By ANTHONY HURD 


moves round would be lost. The committee 
which is to review the present position and 
examine possibilities for the future will cer- 
tainly have to plan for some economies to cut 
the cost of the Show, which now runs above 
£150,000 a year. 
with a smaller Royal Show, limited so far as the 
livestock are concerned to selected animals, or 
we may have to join forces with some of the 
larger provincial show societies in owning and 
equipping permanent grounds which the Royal 
Show would visit in turn. 

I see that it has been suggested that the 
R.A.S.E. might apply for a Government sub- 
sidy as a body, like the Arts Council or the 
museums, worthy of support in the public 
interest. That is surely an appalling idea. We 
must pay our way on our own account and, be 
it remembered, the R.A.S.E. has considerable 
financial resources: the last annual report 
showed the market value of the society’s invest- 
ments in December, 1956, to be £392,185, so 


NORWICH. Shown by C. E. Rudge and Sons, of Baysham, Herefordshire 


amiable talk in generalities. A society like 
the R.A.S.E. owes much or little to its presi- 
dent, and the debt on this occasion deserves 
much more than a formal expression of 
thanks. 

It was not to be expected that a Royal 
Show held at Norwich would attract a record 
of paid admissions. We were the guests of the 
Royal Norfolk Agricultural Society, and their 
numerous members had the privilege of tem- 
porary membership of the R.A.S.E. Then 
Norfolk is far away from any centres of popu- 
lation and, while many of the local farming folk 
and the people of Norwich came to the Show, 
there could not be the mass of miners and their 
families who thronged the Royal Show last 
year, when it was held on the Town Moor at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The gate was inevitably 
smaller than in some years, but there were 
always plenty of people on the showground, 
and they were enjoying themselves. While 
there is the spirit that pervaded the Norwich 
Royal Show I, for one, would be sorry to see the 
R.A.S.E, abandon the touring show system and 
fix on one permanent showground to be equipped 
with permanent buildings and all the necessary 
equipment such as water and light and roads 
for use year after year. The local enthusiasm 
which wells up each year as the Royal Show 


there is no need for panic measures, even 
though last year’s show at Newcastle lost 
£12,931 and the Norwich show is not likely to 
show a profit. 

To me the most impressive breed classes 
were the Herefords. They were headed by a 
magnificently made sire, Noble Sam, bred in 
Ireland with the depth, level quality and length 
that are wanted. by breeders of beef cattle 
throughout the world. The judge, Dr. A. E. 
Darlow, principal of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
College, knows what our friends overseas want 
in a Hereford, and his judgement was widely 
endorsed. Another superbly good Hereford is 
Capt. R. S. de Q. Quincey’s Vern Ivan, which 
was seen earlier this season at the Three 
Counties Show, where the Herefords are always 
in strength. The Hereford females were good 
also, with more length—it seemed an extra rib 
—compared with the Shorthorns. Round the 
ring there were many breeders of Herefords 
from Canada and Australia as well as the 
United States, and they had much to say in 
praise of our Herefords. But many would like 
them without horns. The polled Hereford 
is the sire of the future for us as well as 
them. 

It is only fair to the Shorthorns to record 
that they presented some excellent animals at 


ITS BEST 


We may. have to be content. 


the Show, a better display than for some year 
past. We do not make enough use of the blocky 
type of Shorthorn to give substance inj) | 
cross-breeding with dairy cows to make com) | 
mercial beef cattle. All the Ministry of Agri; | 
culture’s talk about colour-marking in cross: | 
breeding put the Hereford with its white face|| : 
and the Aberdeen-Angus and Galloway with) 
the black poll at a great advantage over thel) 
Shorthorn and indeed the Devon, which do not) 
impress distinctive colour-marking on their) 
progeny. iH) 
Red Polls breeders were out to show the}, 
beef qualities of their breed as well as the cows’ 
virtues as milk producers, and they succeeded, 
The level quality of the Red Polls was striking} 
when the prizewinners paraded in the grand) 
ring on Wednesday afternoon. 
The Jerseys: and Guernseys were far away} 


to Norfolk in forces to back their Ayrshires.|} 
Each year the Ayrshires grow more stylish and} 
more uniformly excellent at 
the national shows. It is} 
little wonder that the breed’ 
now has such a strong hold} 
throughout England, with al 
reputation for economical} 
milk production. The British! 
Friesians yield more milk,} 
and they also made a most 
impressive display at this] 
year’s Royal Show. At the}, 
head of the cows, Lavenham) 
Lilac 54th, from Strutt and} 
Parker Farms, is an example} 
of the. present-day Friesian, | 
hard to fault on any count. 

Suffolk sheep showed to} 
advantage in their own terri- | 
tory, and the strength of the } 
classes impressed some New | 
Zealanders at the Show, who} } 


for crossing with the Romney ; | 
might not be extended tor 


excess of fat. aie 
Zealanders were mainly in- 
terested in the Romney (or, | 
as we know it, Kent) breed, | 
which they have adapted to | 
their own purposes with an | 
eye for quality and weight of | 
' fleece as. well as flesh. This | 
year’s Romney judge, Mr. F. | 

Brundrett, is a member of | 
the British Wool Marketing | 
Board, and in his placing he gave more credit | 
to wool quality than others would do. It isa | 
consideration which we do not rate highly } 
enough in this country. ; 

By the way, there was on show an ingenious | 
movable sheep fence, insulated to take electric © 
current, which will be useful to many farmers | 
wanting to carry a few sheep without incurring _ 
the expense of providing sheep-proof fences 
round their fields. The maker, who won a 
first prize in the sheep-fencing competition, 
is Mr. S. J. Bone, of Cotswold Park Lodge, 
Cirencester. 

The Large White pigs were many, and 
their length and leanness more marked than 
ever. Soon there will be no telling them from 
the Landrace. But the top awards went 
to boars with plenty of substance as well as 
length. 

There is so much to see at the Royal 
Show, not forgetting the machinery and trade 
stands, that no one can pretend to cover all the ~ 
activities, but enough has been described to 
bear testimony to the vigour and happy atmos- 
phere of the Norwich Show. The only gloomy 
person I met was an Essex clayland farmer 
whose potatoes had not yet appeared above 
ground, but even he agreed that this year’s 
Royal Show was a good one. 


COUNTRY MORNING - 


a confirmed townsman stayed with us 

here among the fells. He came from an 

rea of seething traffic where even the small 

ours have no peace on account of long-distance 

osrries scudding south and north. The evening 

e arrived, standing outside under the syca- 

aores and watching the crags darken while the 

teen afterglow faded above, he said: “The 
ilence is almost frightening.” 

.Next morning I asked if he had slept well. 

Le said with a touch of apology: “ To begin with. 

3ut around dawn I was kept awake by the 
.oise—or rather, the noises.” 

That substantial and old-fashioned word 
flabbergasted”’ describes the effect on me of 
iis comment. We reckon that ours is one of the 
wietest places in the kingdom. Sometimes a 
oung shepherd passes on his motor-bicycle about 
nidnight, chugging home after a village dance. 
the next bit of activity is the school car at 
ialf-past eight, on its way to collect the children 
rom the farm at the top of the dale. Though 
ve have cows, there is nothing of that early stir 
ssociated with milking, the rattle of pails, 
nen’s voices calling, drowsy lowing and the like, 
or we do no business with the Marketing Board. 
Jur beasts lie late abed. 

“Noises?” I said. “ What sort of noises?”’ 

I was thinking of the dawn chorus. But 
urely bricks and mortar get their minor share, 
vith sparrows and starlings and blackbirds and 
hrushes greeting a new day among the smoky 
nunicipal trees? 

He thought awhile. “It wasn’t that. But 
here were various birds that kept chirping on 
heir own, so to speak.” 

He had a good shot at imitating one 
fender, and I identified it as the cock redstart 
hat loves to play about on the stone wall 
ypposite the farm-house, a wisp of alert elegance 
arrying a white crown as though a flake of 
now had alighted there and remained frozen. 
fo me, its calling seems a soothing melody. To 
um, surrounded by unaccustomed peace, those 
10tes must have been magnified into a great 
larion. That was it. The scraping of tyres, the 
hunderous passing of trucks, these were his 
hythmic lullaby. But a pretty little bird, 
inging to the silence, was a very different matter. 

On few areas of this living earth, I imagine, 
s utter silence. That would be sinister. The 
summit of a fell on a windless day is never truly 
oundless. Microscopic life provides an orchestra 
yf its own that plays beneath the apparent hush. 
3ut ears familiar with the din of cities are 
tartled by the tiniest interruption of country 
juietude. It may be due to the way the granite 
ind the clean air seem to enlarge and carry 
ound over astonishing distances. Once, search- 
ng for the Hunt, I heard a shout. My com- 
yanion vowed it had floated across from the 
ar side of the fell. He proved right. It was the 
voice of the Master, Will Porter, and it had 
ravelled a mile and a half, leaping a ridge of 
ock seven hundred feet high. To imagine a 
shout carrying a mile and half through the 
treets of London is to imply a meed of 
sychiatric treatment. 

What else had troubled our guest after 
lavn? Well, he said, there had been a lot of 
screeching. He had put it down to cats, and 
yet the screeching had a different quality from 
he love song of toms courting around town 
yasements. 

“Like this?” I pursed my lips. “ Pee-oo! 
Pee-00!” 

“That’s it!” : 

So the buzzards nesting on a ledge across 
he dale were the culprits. Whenever the father, 
mut foraging, sails close to the home of the crows 
mn a rowan projecting from a sheer rock-face, 
hey flap out blackly and mob him. To us, the 
newing is‘as undisturbing as is the gear-changing 
yf a motor-bus to our guest. 

“ Anything more?”’ I asked. 

He nodded. Somebody must have left a 
ap running all night. He could hear it gurgling 
ind draining away below. It was the beck that 
yubbles down behind the farm-house and 
upplies us with water. 

The following morning, having to get up 


Vee a phase of warmth and brilliance 
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eatly, I found myself experimentally listening 
to our world with our guest’s ears. The tops 
were gilded, and the dale itself still lay in sleepy 
shadow, which gave the larches and spruce a 
solemnity and the fields a kind of veil that 
covered their greenery like a transparent bed- 
spread, The sequins studding the veil were 
drops of dew, plentifully scattered. Old people 
here call it “heavy watter,’’ an innocence far 
removed from the scientific term. 

Quiet? I could hear my pulses and the 
beat of my heart. But I could also hear a ewe 
whickering to her lamb, They would be hidden 
by those heathery hummocks beyond the 
lowest terrace of the fell, a steady twenty 
minutes’ walk from where I was standing. 
Before she had finished her rebuke to the stray- 
ing child, a couple of ravens, soaring and 
tumbling, let out a throaty “pronk, pronk.”’ 
They were at least half a mile away. In this 
new mode of listening, I realised that they 
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By DUDLEY HOYS 


peregrines and sparrow-hawks. The previous 
Sunday morning, staying late in bed, I had 
started by frowning at the hearty cackle and 
finished up by laughing myself. We are not 
yet finally inured to this noisy newcomer, and 
I wondered if our town guest might be pulling 
the bed-clothes over his head. 

There was a lull. The voices of the becks 
and of the Esk twisting through its stony course 
became dominant. A week without rain had 
reduced the flow to slow modesty, and yet the 
whispering and hissing and lapping wove into 
an assertive theme, like violins leading an 
orchestra. The comparison was stressed by the 
fluting of an unseen sandpiper. I could picture 
it bustling under the recently repaired bridge, 
a bird in a fussy hurry. 

Dead brackens between their straight and 
sappy offspring rustled close to me. Such was 
the vigour of the sound, I expected at least a 
rabbit, possibly a stray lamb. It turned out to 


L. Sheayman 


MORNING IN ESKDALE. The dawn noises here can be overwhelming to a townsman 


accustomed to continuous traffic 


were certainly a rowdy pair. I was reminded 
of an occasion some years ago when I was sitting 
with another city friend high in the middle of 
splendid desolation. While purring in content 
at the peace of it all, he grimaced suddenly. 
Towards the Coniston fells, a speck drifting 
through the sky in the far distance had uttered 
“pronk, pronk.’’ He never noticed the speck. 
‘He said with a sigh: “What a pity you can 
hear a car hooting even up here.” 

The gilding of the high fells was slowly 
spreading downwards. The morning grew more 
articulate. A green woodpecker laughed until 
its throat must have been hoarse. I had the 
feeling that it was the same rowdy creature 
I had been hearing over the past week, though 
many of its kind were busy in the dale. There 
was an especial, good-natured vulgarity about 
the laugh, the unrestrained enjoyment of a 
lively gossiper. ; 

Only in the past few years has _ this 
widespread species managed to establish 
itself here. Earlier attempts met death from 


be an adder slithering to meet the sun. Once 
again I was reminded how noise flourishes 
against a background of cool quietude. 

What really offended the morning was a 
racket sharp enough to awaken countryman 
and townsman alike. A clicking and clacking to 
make the proudest castanets jealous burst out 
from the strip of stackyard behind the kitchen 
door. fe 

I knew at once the primary cause of it. 
On the granite steps there the womenfolk leave 
tins of unwanted scraps, potato peelings for 
the pigs, greenstuff for the hens, and the men 
duly take it away. One must have been for- 
gotten, and a pair of magpies were holding an 
inspection, expressing their disdain of each 
other and the free but disappointing breakfast. 
The din was shocking. I went round, and they 
swooped off in piebald disgust. 

Yes, our guest had fair reason on his side. 

He came down at nine. “How did you 
sleep?’ I asked. 

“Like a top.” 
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1—THE SOUTH FRONT AND PARTERRE AT STOWE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, VIRTUALLY AS CELIA FIENNES DESCRIBED 
THEM ABOUT 1694. From a sketch of about 1690 found in a grangerised edition of Lysons’s Buckinghamshire 


STOWE IN THE MAKING 


SOME ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


CS) 


By LAURENCE WHISTLER 


Among a number of drawings of Stowe that have recently come to light are views of the 17th-century building as described by Celia 
Fiennes before its aggrandisement in the 18th century, and William Kent’s original design for the Temple of British Worthies. 


HERE was formerly in the library at 
Stowe a set of Lysons’s Buckingham- 
shire, magnificently grangerised in 
eight elephant folios. This treasure, full of 
inserted documents of interest, now belongs 
to the Hon. R. W. Morgan-Grenville, to whose 


2.—ELEVATION 


OF THE NORTH FRONT OF THE 17th-CENTURY HOUSE. 


erection, it seems, a cupola was added 


kindness I am indebted. The second volume 
is devoted to Stowe alone, and among the 
drawings bound into it are a few worthwhile 
discoveries. 

As inherited from his father by Sir 
Richard Temple, afterwards Lord Cobham, 


In the 


house of red brick with stone dressings, in the 


manner best typified for us by the lamented — 


Coleshill, but deriving probably from Claren- 


don House, Piccadilly. Hitherto, we have 
known it only in a Victorian copy of a lost — 


drawing. Here, now, is the original (Fig. 1), 
showing the south front and the gardens as 
Celia Fiennes described them about 1694, 
except that she speaks of climbing up to “ 

large Cupelow wch gives ye prospect of ye 
whole Country.” A central feature of this kind 
existed at both Coleshill and Clarendon House, 


and other houses in the manner, but is not 


found in the Stowe drawing, which would seem 
therefore to be earlier than her visit. She 
speaks of the gardens just as we see them here, 
“below one another with low breast walls and 
Taress walkes and replenished with all ye 
Curiosityes or Requisites for ornament, 
pleasure and use.”’ Everything depicted here 
would give place to something much grander. 
Impressed by this aggrandisement, we may 
have underestimated the importance of the 
earlier Stowe, which evidently ranked with 
such houses of the period as Uppark and 
Belton. 
Also in this volume is an elevation (Fig. 
2), possibly the one submitted to the elder Sir 
Richard Temple by the architect proposing it. 
A difference in roof and basement shows that 
this is the north or entrance front. The two 
fronts were virtually identical, but a slight 
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—THE EXISTING NORTH FRONT. The central block is structurally the 17th-century house, with the addition of a portico, here 
attributed to Vanbrugh, and later of an attic storey and colonnades 


ul in the ground level from north to south 
ould allow full height to the basement 
indows facing the garden. Curious on both 
onts is the isolating of the end windows in 
orner projections, awkward and apparently 
ointless. It may be that the unknown 
rchitect was reconstructing a yet earlier 
ouse, built to a stepped-back Elizabethan 
lan. 

It has been supposed that on the north 
de the existing centre block (Fig. 3) is sub- 
tantially the 17th-century house, refaced. 
hat is now proved to be right. The corner 
rojections are still 16 feet wide out of a total 
idth of 134 feet—as in the elevation. More- 
ver, the central door-case to-day, with its 
roken pediment (Fig. 4), agrees both. in 
esign and measurement with the one de- 
icted: there is little doubt that it has sur- 
ived all changes. Those changes have been, 
1 brief, the masking of the red brick with 


.—THE EXISTING DOOR-CASE IN THE 
NORTH FRONT. Compare Fig. 2 


stucco, the replacing of a dormered roof by an 
attic, the addition of a portico and, half a 
century later, of colonnades. 

The portico has long been given to Kent, 
probably for no stronger reason than that he 
painted the ceiling of the hall behind it. This 
attribution is very doubtful. Kent did not 
appear at Stowe until about 1730, ten years 
after improvements to the house had been 
begun. Also, this portico is of a kind not 
found in Kent’s work: namely, with the outer 
columns doubled so as to assert the solidity 
of the corners and, by contrast, the shadowy 
recessing of the centre. That emphatic device 
is, however, characteristic of Vanbrugh. It 
was employed by him and 
Hawksmoor on both fronts 
of Blenheim, for example 
(Fig. 5), and it may be seen 
in another form at Kings 
Weston. Suggestive of 
Vanbrugh, too, is the por- 
tico cornice at Stowe, as 
carried the full width of 
the front, outstandingly 
bold and heavy in profile. 
Vanbrugh was Lord Cob- 
ham’s friend and first archi- 
tect. He wrote after a visit 
to Stowe in 1719 that his 
lordship was “much enter- 
tain’d” with improvements 
to both “House and Gar- 
dens.” All this seems to 
point to Vanbrugh as 
author of the fine portico, 
and in general of the first 
stage of reshaping. 

Some original draw- 
ings have recently come to 
light in the house itself— 
overlooked in a cupboard, 
one presumes, at the time 
of the 1921 sale. The most 
interesting of these is 
Kent’s design for the Tem- 
ple of British Worthies 
(Fig. 6), his only design for 
Stowe to be discovered so 
far. The ruled work is, 
perhaps, too crude for 
Kent himself, but the trees 
sketched in are just in 
his manner, and this, no 
doubt, is the drawing he 


submitted to Lord Cobham about 1735. 
Below the central feature we read in what 
appears to be his writing, ““ You may hollow 
this backward and make a seat in it if 
though fit.” The building stands in the 
Elysian Fields. It is an odd invention, more 
screen than temple (Fig. 7), but it is one 
whose appearance may be explained by its 
origin. Before 1732 Gibbs had put up a temple 
elsewhere in the gardens, of which Gilbert 
West says in his descriptive poem of that year: 
Around thy Building, Gibbs, a sacred 
Band 
Of Princes, Patriots, Bards and Sages 
stand. 


5.—VANBRUGH’S NORTH PORTICO AT BLENHEIM 
PALACE, OXFORDSHIRE. The coupling of the outer columns 
is typical of Vanbrugh and is paralleled at Stowe. Compare 
Fig. 3 
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6.—ORIGINAL DESIGN FOR THE TEMPLE OF BRITISH WORTHIES AT STOWE, AS OFFERED BY KENT TO LORD COBHAM 
ABOUT 1735. This drawing, probably not executed by Kent himself, although he may have added the trees, was recently discovered 


And in early engravings we can discern some 
busts on pedestals behind the building, 
apparently arranged in a semicircle (Fig. 8). 
West names them as Queen Elizabeth, Bacon, 
Shakespeare, Hampden, William III, Locke, 
Newton and Milton. Now these are eight of 


in a cupboard at Stowe 


those that appear to-day in Kent’s temple, 
and it seems that they bore the same inscrip- 
tions—cut, no doubt, on their pedestals—for 
West’s couplet on Milton is clearly a rhymed 
version of the one we can read to-day above 
the poet’s head. 


When Kent was forming the Elysian 
Fields in his revolutionary natural manner, 
Lord Cobham resolved to make them, as Mr. 
Christopher Hussey has pointed out, a visible 
counterpart to a satire by Pope. This is very 
unlikely to have been Kent’s own idea. His 


7.—THE TEMPLE OF BRITISH WORTHIES TO-DAY. It was designed to answer the Temple of Ancient Virtue across the river. 
(Right) 8—THE EARLIER BRITISH WORTHIES, DESIGNED BY GIBBS ABOUT’ 1728. 


to Kent’s temple 


The busts in a semicircle were later moved 


the meaning to the new lands- 
cape, whose very freedom from 


interests were visual, not literary 
or political. It was a sophisti- 
cated game played by the Boy 
Patriots, Cobham’s circle of 
opposition Whigs; and great fun 
they must have had in fitting 


arbitrary rule reflected their 
ideals and their philosophy. 
Kent’s beautiful new circular 
temple, they resolved, should 
be dedicated to Ancient Virtue. 
The design was taken from the 
Roman Temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli, but the idea of adapting 
it, of building a temple in this 
form at all, was probably sug- 
gested by Hawksmoor’s immense 
Mausoleum at Castle Howard, 
just then taking shape. Kent 
will certainly have studied the 
designs for that in the house 
of his close friend and patron, 
Lord Burlington, who was sit- 
ting in judgement upon them. 

Near Ancient Virtue must, 
of course, be Modern Virtue 
—a ruin! Then, fully visible 
across the water, must be 
the busts of those Britons who 
were truly worthy—brought here 
from Gibbs’s building (which 
was later demolished) and 
doubled in number. Cobham 
needed, therefore, a frame for 
sixteen busts and inscriptions, all to be 
frankly displayed on a narrow site. And a 
frame is what Kent somewhat naively pro- 
vided. He would hardly have conceived it 
spontaneously, yet it bears his stamp. 

The oval niche in the pyramid formerly 
contained a head of Mercury, the messenger 


| 


9.—_SKETCH FOR A MAUS‘ 


ANONYMOUS DESIGN FOR AN UNEXECUTED STOWE PAVILION. 
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god who leads the souls of the heroes to the 
Elysian Fields. It was Vanbrugh who created 
the taste for pyramids, and his prodigious one 
at Stowe, demolished in the 1770s, had several 
** children ”’ in the grounds, of which this is 
a survivor. The outline of Kent’s temple is 
nothing but a sequence of flat points, and 


grangerised volume referred to in the article 


This and the drawing 
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LEUM AT STOWE FOR THE SECOND LORD TEMPLE. ABOUT 
1780. No such building was erected 


would have been more interesting if curved 
pediments had alternated with straight ones. 
But Kent’s purism always said no to that 
kind of thing. 

In a later issue Mr. Whastler will discuss 
the achuevement of Borra at Stowe, in the light 
of some further original drawings. 


in Fig. 9 are from the 
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TREASURES OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY, PARI 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


MYSTERIOUS personage served as 
intermediary in the earlier stages of the 

Duke of Wellington’s negotiations in 1814 

for purchasing the Hétel Borghese for the 
British Embassy: a certain Quentin Crawford. 
Retired from the East India Company service, 
he and his wife, a well-connected ex-dancer, 
had lived in Paris since 1780, except during the 
worst times of the Revolution. Subsequently he 
enjoyed the protection of Talleyrand and then 
of Napoleon, knew everybody and could 
arrange anything. This elderly dilletante wel- 
comed the Allied leaders with a succession of 
dinner-parties, at one of which he learned of 
the Duke’s need for a permanent Embassy and 
offered to supply one. Princess Borghese, with 
her brother in Elba, was in need of the money; 
and although her attorney successfully stood out 
for 870,000 francs (the 70,000 being in respect of 
the stables, which were apparently a separate 
lot), the price asked was a wonderful bargain 
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for Britain. At the time it 
represented about £35,000, 
or, as Wellington put it, some 
£2,000 a year; and at present 
values, calculated on the 
gold rate, is equivalent to 
about £10,000. The contents 
alone must now be worth 
much more than the price 
given for the whole immen- 
sely valuable property. 

As described last week 
in the article on its history, 
Pauline Borghese redecor- 
ated the house econom- 
ically in Empire style as soon 
as she acquired it in 1803. 
But it was not till 1809 that, 
enriched by the Emperor’s 
favour, she could spend much 
on new furnishings. She is 


my 


2.—FURNITURE ATTRIBUTED TO JACOB. The marble statuette is a miniature of 
Canova’s Pauline Borghese as Venus. In the Salon Blanc et Or 


3.—CHIMNEY FURNITURE IN THE SALON BLANC ET OR. On the andirons sphinxes 


guard tripod perfume-burners 


1.—TIME WITHSTOOD BY HISTORY: 
CLOCK OF BRONZE, ORMOLU AND RED 
MARBLE BY MANIERE 


stated to have removed quantities of things 
from her country house at Neuilly, many of 
which date from the time of Louis XVI. We 
hear of furniture by Jacob, bronzes and clocks 
by Thomire, Ledure, Demére and Feuchére, some 
bearing the Neuilly stamp; but of relatively 
little specially ordered by her for the house. The 
Princess is described as personally supervising 
every detail in the arrangement and manage- 
ment of the house; letters survive giving minute 
instructions for its furnishing; and if there were 
departures from social convention, she permitted 
none among her servants. Her balls, in par- 
ticular, were famous for their brilliance, both of 
illuminations and the standard of beauty among 
the female guests—among whom she took care 
to be the most admired. The Emperor noted 
with approval that “artists agreed in regarding 
her as a-veritable Venus de Medici’’—among 
them Canova, who represented her in the famous 
reclining figure in the Borghese Gallery. A 
miniature of this in marble stands on a table in 
the White and Gold drawing-room (Fig. 2), 
between a pair of ormolu tripod lustres in the 
style of Dugourc. Similar tripods on the 
chimney-piece flank a splendid clock by Thomire 
and Moinet ainé, consisting in a figure of 
Minerva seated on a palanquin carried by 
female figures. 

A clock introducing beautifully moulded 
figures, in the style of the 18th century’s closing 
decade or the Empire, is to be found in almost 
each of the rooms. They can be represented by 
that in the Ionic drawing-room, by Maniére 
(Fig. 1), of bronze and ormolu with a red marble 
base. It depicts Time withstood by History, 
represented by Clio, while his scythe points the 
hour on the revolving bronze globe set on a 
broken column. Another elaborate one, in the 
salon vert, is by Dubuc /e jeun: a Negress with 
bow and quiver, at her feet a tortoise and 
behind her a panther, sits on the drum-shaped 
clock which surmounts a frieze of children. A 
clock in the upper ante-room comprises a spirited 
group representing Theseus addressed by the 
dying Hippolytus; it resembles in style one in 
the Throne Room at Buckingham Palace and 
may like it be derived from a painting of the 
period. The signature, absent in that case, is here 
partly defaced, @ Paris alone being decipherable. 

Most of the chimney-pieces were evidently 
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4.—PLATEAU WITH PIECES OF PAULINE BORGHESE’S 


in the White and Gold drawing-room, has par- 
ticularly fine ormolu enrichment (Fig. 3), and 
the few, or andirons, are no less magnificent but 
typical rather of the previous epoch. On their 
broad ormolu bases pairs of winged sphinxes 
guard a tripod supporting a covered bowl 
or perfume-burner, similar to the tripod 
lustres adorning the same room (Fig. 2). This 
illustration also shows a canapé of the exception- 
ally fine suite furnishing this room and attributed 
to Jacob. It is closely allied to the Princess’s 
magnificent lt de parade, illustrated in the 
previous article; an unusual mahogany and 
ormolu dressing-table in her bedroom, the 
mirror of which has two reflecting surfaces, is 
found to be signed by Lowen. 

The most spectacular of the Princess’s 
possessions acquired by the British Government 
was the superb ormolu service de table (Fig. 4). 
The plateau, 11 ft. 6 ins. in length overall, con- 
sists in five sections of mirror contained by 
a rich ormolu surround. A series of stands, to 
_ which branches for candles can be attached, is 

in three sizes. The largest, 33 ins. high, is signed 
by Pierre Philippe Thomire (1754-1843): on a 
cylindrical base dancing nymphs with children 
support a pierced and chased basket. The 
smaller stands, with winged boys, or cupids, are 
not signed. The conception of the figures, less 
severely neo-classical than most work connected 
with the Emperor himself, may be due to 
Prudhon; Thomire sometimes collaborated with 
him and may have done so in this case. An 
equally splendid series of six ormolu stands, in 
two sizes, supported by a baluster and swan- 
necked tripods (Fig. 5), is in the full Empire 
style; all are signed by Thomire. Also signed 
by him are two gilt and burnished ormolu urns 
of the finest design and quality (Fig. 6), and four 
ormolu candelabra of six lights, comprising a 
column surmounted by an elegant female figure. 

The Duke of Wellington, on his appoint- 
ment as Ambassador in 1814—before the 
acquisition of the Hétel Borghese was settled— 
obtained for use in Paris the great dinner service 
now at Apsley House. Most of it was made by 
Paul Storr, with contributions from Robert 
Hennell and John Moore besides other London 
smiths. In connection with Lord Granville’s 
appointment as ambassador in 1825, in succes- 
sion to Lord Stuart de Rothesay, the Embassy 
was considerably redecorated and a further 
service of silver supplied. This comprises eight 
wine-pails, four soup-tureens and a service of 
dishes; also the Communion plate still in use in 
the English church, all marked for 1824-25. One 
of the outstanding components is the tray of 
some 36 ins. in diameter, seen in Fig. 6. It bears 
the mark of Robert Hennell, who made the rest 
of the service, except for a magnificent fruit 
basket (Fig. 7). This, 30 ins. long, is enriched 
with the royal arms wrought in the round, and 
bears the mark of John Moore (1824-25), a 
maker active since the third quarter of the 18th 
century. This massively gorgeous object follows 
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the design of fruit and cake baskets produced in 
England at that epoch. 

Recently acquired by the Ministry of 
Works is a notable set of three carved and gilt 
side tables with marble tops from Bicton, 
Devon, possibly designed by Sir William 
Chambers. Pertaining to the Embassy is a par- 
ticularly charming portrait of Queen Alexandra 


ORMOLU SERVICE DE TABLE. 
(Right) 5—ORMOLU STAND BY THOMIRE. 24 ins. One of a pair 


inserted at this period. The most notable one, 


It is signed in part by Thomire. 


by J. E. Blanche, and the portrait of the Duke 
of Wellington that belonged to Lord Cowley 
when Ambassador, signed and dated by Count 
D’Orsay, one of his rare portraits in oils. A 
collection of sketches also by D’Orsay, of per- 
sonalities connected with the Embassy during 
the 1840s, is as appropriate to this memorable 
house as Pauline Borghese’s magnificence. 


6._SILVER TRAY, BY ROBERT HENNELL, 1824-25, AND ONE OF A PAIR OF 
ORMOLU URNS BY THOMIRE. Height 28} ins. 
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7.—SILVER FRUIT BASKET WITH THE ARMS OF GEORGE IV, BY JOHN MOORE, 
1824-25. Total length 30 ins. 
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GRIM’S GOLD 


assault by bureaucracy, is now being 

wooed by archeology. The assault might 
have earned the parish councillors headlines as 
village Hampdens in the Press. For it isn’t every 
parish council that receives a demand for £4,000 
development value on four acres of humble 
allotments bought several years before the 
passing of the Town and Country Planning Act 
(even then by means of a loan which is still 
being paid off). No wonder we treated the 
demand with some levity at first—until a 
particularly pointed reply showed that the 
Central Land Board was not playing with us, 
that indeed there was no legal escape save by 
private bill through Parliament which would 
cost as much as the original purchase price. But 
while compliance and defiance were still fighting 
it out in Homeric council, huddled round the 
village hall’s electric fire, some ministerial god 
with a sense of proportion diverted the bureau- 
cratic bolt, and our village returned to limbo. 


(): village, having barely recovered from 


x O* 


But not for long. The local historian who 
wrote “there are few traces of antiquity in the 
village,’’ and then proceeded, with Victorian 
precision, to name its landmarks after their 
existing Owners or users, might have thought 
differently had he lived sixty years later and 
attended the parish council meeting where we 
discussed a proposal of the rural district 
council to revive two old place-names—Grim- 
stead and Grimswood—in the roads of the new 
housing estate, a discussion which loosed a flood 
of whimsical alternatives, including a school- 
child’s rendering of ‘“‘ Unkerbed”’ as ““ Unker-bed 
Road,” and some unsolicited information from 
the schoolmaster on the significance of the name 
Grim, alias Odin, god of war and god of the 
gallows and member of that Nordic mythology 
which Hitler revived so bloodily 2,000 years 
later. But he would have been even more 
surprised to read shortly after in the county 
paper a headline “Belgic Chieftain buried. on 
Council Estate,’’ and below it an account of how 
workmen had struck a trench of black earth and 
found a bowl and burnt earth, heaps of metal 
bars diagnosed as a palanquin, and an amphora 
almost intact. All that August the theorists 
talked, but when the practical archzologists 
returned from their summer holidays it was to 


MOTORING NOTES 


AMERICAN CARS THROUGH AMERICAN EYES 


HROUGH the courtesy of a friend in the 
U.S.A. I have recently had the oppor- 
tunity of studying the latest copy of 

Consumer Reports, and I have found it of 
absorbing interest. This is a monthly non- 
profit-making journal, published by the Con- 
sumers Union of the U.S.A., and during the 
course of the year all types of consumer goods 
are reviewed and criticised by an independent 
panel. So important is the modern car in the 
U.S.A. that one issue a year is devoted 
entirely to a discussion of the cars available. 

The methods adopted by this impartial 
journal are of great interest, and one cannot 
but regret that certain details could not be 
imitated in Europe. All products for test are 
purchased in the open market, and, in the case 
of cars, after being run in and having the normal 
distributor’s service, are ruthlessly tested. It 
is of interest to notice that the criticism the 
American car meets in the columns of Consumer 
Reports is much more severe than that they 
receive from European critics. Admittedly, 
most European critics tend to condemn the 
transatlantic car because of its unsuitability for 
road conditions over here, but most of them 
have tended to assume that, unsuitable as 
transatlantic cars may be for many of our 
narrower and twisty roads, they suited both 
conditions and users’ tastes in the country of 
origin. This is apparently far from being so. 

In the preamble to the issue of Consumer 
Reports to which I refer (and this is before the 
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find the site concreted over by a contractor who 
knew there was more underground but dared 
not hold up the building any longer; and all 
they could do was to dig round the concrete and 
so trace the line of the ditch round the burial pit. 

Nevertheless, two finds fanned the embers. 
One was a few spadefuls of broken black pot 
and human bones thrown up by Post Office 
engineers laying cables in soil already disturbed 
by sewage trenching—bones and potstill together 
in spite of their double exhumation. The other 
was traced by following up the finder himself 
(now living twenty miles off), who had turned 
them up two years back with his mechanical 
digger and hadn’t known what to do with them. 
In his new council-house kitchen, festooned with 
the wash of a family of seven (audibly confined 
in the living-room), we examined a small black cup 
with one lonely vertebra in it, and the broken 
top of a red earthenware amphora whose 
trumpet mouth and long shoulder-like handles 
bore the marks of graceful design. By mutual 
agreement these crematorial relics changed 
hands and, safely stowed in the car, sped down- 
hill past the new cemetery opposite, whose 
white marble tombstones flashed in the sun, 
and so back to the village where they had first 
been interred. 

* OK 

The county surveyor now suggested that 
whatever else lay sealed under concrete and 
tarmac should lie there in peace till more 
evidence of extensive settlement could justify 
its excavation; and that we should, therefore, 
switch over to the next field soon to be built on, 
where aerial photographs showed suspicious 
markings. Opinions ranged from children’s play- 
ground to Belgic temple. Since only the spade 
could show, digging has started—to the delight 
of the nearer householders (who use the trench 
as their dustbin) and the Saturday crowd at the 
cricket match alongside, where our village team 
plays its rivals with all the zest of tribal 
warfare. 

The site is a mile from my house and my 
daily walk there, with the corgi who takes no 
interest in such scentless and senseless digs, runs 
through Grimswood past the fox earths, where 
honeysuckle spirals up hazel and birch to make 
twisted sticks for those whe care to cut them, 
and up the Green Lane under hornbeams whose 
shelter I used to bless hacking home from a hunt 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


editors have really got their teeth into the 
subject) the following appears: “‘Most of the 
1957 cars continue the post-war trend by being 
more powerful and longer than their prede- 
cessors. They are also fitted with more costly 
price tags. They’re wider than ever, lower than 
ever, and more, costly than ever to run. Their 
chrome trim is flashier than ever, their colours 
more resplendent than ever, and their decor 
more reminiscent than ever of a lighted-up pin- 
ball machine. Many of them have become so 
heavy and so cumbersome that power steering 
and power brakes have become necessities. 
Their appetites have jumped from modest need 
for regular gasoline to hearty demand for 
premium and super-premium fuel. Speedo- 
meters, temperature indicators, control knobs, 
odometers and other instruments on the panels 
of many cars have become not just sources of 
necessary information for the driver, but rather 
items of interior decoration on a colour-har- 
monised plush-carpeted interior.” 
* * O* 

From this it is apparent that exactly the 
same features of American cars which cause 
them to be disliked by the majority of both 
critics and everyday motorists in Europe are 
an irritation to those most accustomed to them. 
It is worth noting that those British manufac- 
turers who attempted—contrary to advice—to 
boost their sales in the U.S.A. by producing 


By G. RIDSDILL SMITH 


on stormy nights. The lane debouches on 4} 
plateau, the Waste of the Manor, heathland still} 
controlled by the lord of the manor and _his/ 
Magna Institutio pro Domino Rege (now reduced|y . 
to one clerk). From the heath oné sees Grims-|f 
wood spread like a purple and green and goldjf . 
carpet over the valley, as men of all ages, fro | , 
Stone to Atomic, have seen it, walking or riding, |j.. 
pursued or pursuing or just out for pleasure. | . 
x * * a) 
} : 


But who was the chieftain, perhaps one ofif . 
those who surrendered to Caesar a few miles off| 
whose bones and personal treasure still lie in the) _ 
burial pit vaulted with concrete and ringed by} y 
electric and telephone cables? Who the men} 
that came centuries later and, awed by the look|f 
of the place, called it Grimstead (the Giant’s|f 
Grave, perhaps, of the mediceval documents) and |f 
called the wood below Grimswood after the jf 
god who delighted in human sacrifice but was |j 
also a master of spells and dwelt, as The Golden | | 
Bough has it, ‘‘in a hall brighter than the sun, 
shingled with gold, where the righteous shall |) 
live in joy for ever more’? As they gazed over 
the wood from their huts where to-day stand }f 
bungalows, flats and maisonettes equipped with } 
all modern magic, did they fear it as the haunt |f) 
of a jealous god, or love it as we do, fresh in | . 
spring with bluebells and primrose and flaming i} 
green larch; restful in summer when doves coo |f 
unseen and the glades glow with rosebay; wild 
in autumn when winds moan through the fir- } 
tops and clouds race across a full moon; silent |) 
in winter under the glittering snow which ||) 
records the movements of all that dwell there? |) 
At least they were not tomb-robbers. That |) 
distinction, whatever our motives, is reserved 
for us when our spades have produced enough 
evidence to start the pneumatic drills on the | 
tomb itself. And evidence there should be, for |” 
here was a most desirable settlement site—a |) 
well-drained plateau clear of trees (even now the |) 
best grazing in the neighbourhood), wood and | 
water laid on, fish and game on the doorstep, all- 
round observation, yet sufficiently sheltered to |} 
north and east. In those land-hungry days that | 
drove the Belgae to emigrate here its develop- | 
ment value, as assessed by the Tribal Board, | 
must have been high, payable in kind—human |} 
kind, perhaps, hostages such as our parish | 
councillors were, willy-nilly, prepared to become’ | 
to-day. 


scaled-down imitations of American cars did 
not succeed; instead, the most successful ex- 
porters of cars to the U.S.A. are apparently 
those who build cars as different from the | 
indigenous products as possible. Nevertheless, | 
there is a tendency among certain British manu- 
facturers still to imitate the trend in the U.S.A., 
and it does not seem to apply only to those 
firms with American influence, 

A short section of Conswmer Reports is 
devoted to foreign cars, and although the meti- 
culous detail used elsewhere in the journal is 
not given, a very clear picture of American 
opinion of European cars is obtained. Most 
interesting, I thought, was the description of 
the disadvantages of running a foreign car. 
They were classified as sometimes poor dura- 
bility, and often poor service and low resale 
value. A specialised difficulty—from which no 
motorist suffers here—of running anything out 
of the ordinary is the inconvenience of explain- 
ing the gear change to car-park attendants. 
This is a difficulty which might, however, occur 
in this country when at last the Ministry of 
Transport builds car parks for motorists. 

Only cars readily obtainable in the U.S.A. 
are considered, and they are divided roughly 
into the following three classes: low-priced 
economical cars, cars Of sporting type and 
luxurious quality cars. In the first class the 
editors regard the German Volkswagen as the 
outstanding leader, and in the second class the 
best is regarded as the Jaguar. Their definition 


: 


if the requirements of motorists buying in the 
irst class is further proof that mere imitation 
»f American style is a waste of time. The type 
»f car required in this class is one that will slip 
nto small parking places, be cheap to buy and 
mun, and handle in traffic like a polo pony: 
‘about as different from an American car as it 
is possible to be. It is also interesting that the 
‘Mercedes-Benz 219 is described as being so 
, staunch in body and chassis that most American 
"cars" seem to be made of cardboard. 

Regular readers may recall that from time 
to time I have criticised certain sections of the 
industry for their neglect of proper inspection 
_of the finished product before delivery. Of the 
, sixteen 1957 cars tested by Consumer Reports, 
only three had their headlights within the per- 
‘missible limits of adjustment for safe driving. 
Were similar tests of new cars carried out in 
Great Britain I suspect that the situation would 
| be every bit as bad. While many of the snags 
/on new cars—left for the distributor to rectify 
|during a pre-delivery check—are only a 
|muisance, such items as maladjusted head- 
lights are a source of danger. Study of this 
. American publication by the motor industry 
|| would, I think, be most helpful. 


y PARKING PROBLEMS 


We seem to be no nearer a solution of the 
increasing problem of parking cars in the coun- 
| try’s larger towns, and there seems little doubt 
_ that the problem will become more and more 
) serious, and will eventually become insoluble 
without the most drastic action. On my normal 
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garage accommodation for the prospective 
tenants? Lavishly equipped office buildings can 
also be seen in process of erection in every big 
town, but in how many cases has the appro- 
priate authority insisted that garage accommo- 
dation be included in the plans? An increasing 
number of motorists are becoming convinced 
that far too much lip service is paid to this sub- 
ject, and their strictures are not addressed only 
to succeeding governments; they apply also to 
the motoring organisations, who often seem con- 
tent to confine their activities to making recom- 
mendations and mild representations. And 
often these recommendations seem to be 
received in as tepid a manner as they are put 
forward. 

Only recently, at the Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Automobile Association, Prince Philip 
mentioned the history of Sydney’s parking 
problem. So bad had the traffic problem become 
there, he said, that the suggestion was put for- 
ward of providing skyscraper-type garages, but 
its reception was lukewarm, on the ground that 
such a project could not be made to pay. In dis- 
gust the city authorities proceeded without the 
assistance of private enterprise, and within six 
months the project had been paid for, while at 
the same time it went a-long way towards 
curing the problem, How long is London to 
remain an example of inept planning and 
evasion of responsibility? To suggest, as has 
been done by some responsible people, that cars 
should be banned from London and _ that 
automatically everyone—except perhaps Min- 
istry officials—should be guided on to public 


_ motoring I see many large blocks of flats being 
/ erected, but how many of these provide basement 
f 


CORRES 


OFFICE OF THE 
EARL MARSHAL 


{ IR,—Mr. H. A. Taylor, in his 
excellent article The Future of 
| Avundel Castle (Country Lire, June 
j 
| 


transport would be «musing were it not for the 
implication that, week-end pleasure motoring 


27), says that the office of Earl Marshal 
has not always been hereditary. I 
question the accuracy of this state- 
_ ment. I would maintain that the Earl 
| Marshalcy has always been hereditary 
| in the wider sense, except during brief 
| interruptions of the principle: first, 
where, devolving .by descent upon a 
woman, who being considered unable 
by her sex to execute the office, it was 
held in commission for her; second, 
when, through the attainder of the 
_ hereditary holder, it was resumed by 
_ the Crown, which being unable to 
fulfil the office in person, it was held 
in commission for the Crown until such 
time as the reversal of the attainder 
and the Royal Grace suffered the 
office to re-emerge in the ancient 
hereditary line; third, when the 
hereditary holder was debarred by his 
faith under the Test Act from dis- 
charging the office and it was held by 
deputies in commission; fourth, when 
the hereditary holder was a minor and 


the office was performed until his See letter: A Shropshire Cockpit 


THE COCKPIT AT BECKBURY, SHROPSHIRE, SHOWING THE 
CIRCULAR PLATFORM AT THE CENTRE OF THE ENCLOSUR 
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having been made impossible because of inade- 
quate roads, the motorist is now to be prevented © 
from saving his time, temper and health through 
avoidance of public transport. 


SAFE DRIVING 


Much is rightly made of the dangers of 
drinking when driving, and it is now generally 
agreed that even a slight amount of alcohol has 
a bad effect on driving efficiency. One cannot 
help wondering whether sufficient attention is 
being given to the increasing use of drugs affect- 
ing the nervous system. Such sedative and 
tranquillising drugs can have decidedly dan- 
gerous side effects. The antihistamine group, I 
am told, can cause dizziness, hostility and diffi- 
culty in focusing the eyes, while the so-called 
pep-up pills of the amphetamine group can pro- 
duce such undesirable effects as self esteem, a 
feeling of invulnerability to danger and impair- 
ment of concentration. It requires little thought 
to realise how perilous such drugs would be toa 
motorist, particularly when one remembers that 
the effects of the antihistamine drugs can be 
aggravated if they are taken at the same time 
as alcohol. 

There certainly seems to be a good argu- 
ment that any motorist who is in the habit of 
taking certain drugs should consult his doctor 
as to their possible effects on his driving. I know 
from the experience of friends in the Monte 
Carlo Rally who had used pep-up pills without 
previous testing that the results achieved were 
not always in agreement with the publicised 
benefits, and that the length of time during 
which the drug was effective varied sharply 
from person to person. 


PONDENCE 


must be that at Beckbury, Shrop- 
shire, of which I enclose a photograph. 
This is close to the church, crowning 
the summit of a field on its south side, 
and is said to be 18th-century. 

It consists of a saucer-shaped 
depression, perhaps 30 yards in 
diameter, bounded by a dense holly 
hedge, in which is one gate, of Regency 
ironwork. At the centre rises a circular 
platform, about 15 ft. across, with 
retaining walls of several courses of 
dressed sandstone and steps on the 
north and south sides. Not far away, 
and connected with a north-facing 
platform overlooking the stage by a 
trellis-covered way, is a curious under- 
ground chamber. It has a rock-cut 
floor and shelf, with three supporting 
brick pillars for its brick vaulted roof. 
I can find no explanation for it, and 
the only plausible one which occurs to 
me is that it was an ice-house or cool 
cellar linked by a concealed way with 
the best seats.—M. J., Biymingham. 


A RELIC OF THE MUTINY 
From Lady Allen 
Sir,—I note with regret the disap- 


pearance of wood in our daily life, 
’ although, of course, there are doubt- 


majority in commission for him.— 
ADRIAN DE FrReEston, London, E.C.4. 


GULLS NESTING 
ON HOUSES 
Sir,—I was interested in the photo- 
graph of a herring-gull nesting on a 
thatched roof at Minehead, Somerset 
(June 27). This species has nested on 
hotels and other houses at Newquay, 
Cornwall, for at least 30 years. There 
are also records of its doing so in at 
least five other localities in Cornwall, 
and in two in Devon. One record for 
Cornwall: goes back- to 1910. The 
records chiefly refer to single nests, 
though more than one pair have 
nested at the same time. Some nests 
were placed between chimney-pots, 
some on parapets and dormer win- 
dows and one on a flat roof, and I have 
a photograph of a bird sitting on a 
nest on the roof of a bungalow under 
construction. This gull has also nested 
in disused china-clay pits some miles 
from the sea; thus there are some 


_ interesting changes in its ecology. 


q 


It may also be worth noting that 


kittiwakes nested for years on the 
window-ledges of a store in Dunbar, 
East Lothian. 

In view of the correspondence on 
crows carrying off golf balls, it may be 
of interest to mention that in the 
Western Morning News of October 10, 
1956, appeared a note on gulls 
presumably herring-gulls—taking golf 
balls from the green at Churston in 
Devon and dropping them into the sea. 
—C. J. STEVENS, 2, Gordon-terrace, 
Lamb Park, Par, Cornwail. 


CHANGING HABITS 


Str,—It seems that gulls change their 
habits in unexpected ways. Up toa 
few years ago herring-gulls were seen 
following the plough in areas of mid- 
Cornwall, and occasionally on the large 
ponds associated with the china-clay 
industry ten or twelve miles from the 
sea. But they were never known to 
nest there. Two or three years ago 
some nests were observed in the dis- 
used clay pits and this year three are 
reported in pits that are working. 


Here the birds do not seem to be 
disturbed by the noise of blasting the 
rock, of machinery or of the sirens 
indicating times of commencing and 
leaving off work. It seems that the 
attraction at the working pits is the 
scraps of food the birds can pick up. 
Examination of pellets proves that 
they can well exist without sea food. 
They eat mice, beetles, slugs and a 
variety of oddments from dumps. It is 
believed that they were first attracted 
to one of the new nesting-sites of this 
year by minnows existing there in con- 
siderable numbers.—LiE£utT-Co_. W. L. 
JuLyan, Cotehele House, St. Dominic, 
Callington, Cornwall. 


A SHROPSHIRE COCKPIT 


Sir,—M. W. refers in your issue of 
June 27 to a cockpit about 24 ft. 
square, in a Montgomeryshire church- 
yard. Is its rectangularity, I wonder, 
dictated by the church wall on one 
side? Of the few free-standing cock- 
pits I have seen, all have been circular. 
One of the finest anywhere, I imagine, 


less excellent reasons for the shortage. 
It is a pleasure to look at and hold 
something once in daily use made out 
of wood. I am thinking of charm- 
ing little barrels I possess that held 
beer or cider and were taken to the 
fields by farm-workers; they were 
carefully made and usually painted at 
one end with the initials of the owner. 
I once saw thrown away in 
the yard of a carpenter the domed 
lid of an ancient wooden trunk 
which must have been a pleasing 
object when new. It attracted me 
because I noticed it was lined with 
newspaper and over that fragments 
of wallpaper. I was allowed to have 
the lid and found that the newspaper 
was pasted on in layers with thick 
glue. With great difficulty I managed 
to detach most of it and found it was 
part of The Nonconfoymist for January, 
1858, with news of the Indian Mutiny. 
I read: “‘Sir Colin Campbell’s Des- 
patches relative to the final relief of 
Lucknow have been published. Our 
loss is put down as 10 officers killed, 
12 men killed, 35 officers wounded, 37 
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A CYPRUS CEDAR (CEDRUS 
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BREVIFOLIA) AT BICTON, 


EAST DEVON 


See letter: When is a Cedar not a Cedar? 


men wounded—on the 19 Dec. before 
the despatch of the Calcutta Mail 
Sir C. Campbell was at Cawnpore, 
eight guns have been taken. Sir 
James Outram still remains with his 
brigade.” 

The old trunk was now dated and 
I felt amply rewarded for my labour 
with the lid._FLORENCE ALLEN, 
Haddenham, Buckinghamshire. 


VIRTUOSITY IN CAST 
IRON 
Str,—Recent letters expressing appre- 
ciation of iron garden furniture suggest 
that the time for reassessing Industrial 


A CHAIR MADE OF CAST 


Revolution cast iron may be approach- 
ing: both because it begins to assume 
the respectability of age and also 
since it is in its turn becoming dis- 
placed by other materials. 

My two photographs indicate its 
versatility, which at times spells its 
downfall. Whereas the chair designs 
illustrated in your issue of May 23 are 
attractive, in spite of imitating wood, 
the enclosed example is, I think, 
ludicrous because imitation has been 
carried too far—in turned, pierced 


‘and carved wood, in leather uphols- 


tery and in woollen fringe. 

The other design seems more 
successful. Royal arms have often 
been executed in plaster, but this 
example at Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, 
proves that cast iron is just as effec- 
tive and much more lasting. Probably 
other specimens survive from the 
same mould as this. Does any of your 
readers know of one?—MIDLANDER, 
Birmingham. 


A FIGURE IDENTIFIED? 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a rare 
Staffordshire figure of the early Vic- 
torian period. Its inscription is clearly 
“Coulburn.”’ No person of that name 
appears in the D.N.B. or in the cata- 
logue of the British Museum Library, 
and the Evangelical Library has no 
record of a preacher of that name. 
The name is so rare that there is no 
instance of it in the current London 
telephone directory. ; 

It is possible that “Coulburn’ 
was a mistake for ‘Goulburn,’ and 
that the figure represents Dr. E. M. 
Goulburn, the headmaster of Rugby 
School and Dean of Norwich, who was 
a prolific preacher and writer; but, if 
so, it is the only known instance of a 
Church of England clergyman among 
these figures, though there are many 
of Nonconformists. Dr. Goulburn 
may have been popular because in his 
early days he was an Evangelical. 

I must confess that the untitled 
figure which, in the CounTrRy LIFE 
Annuat for 1951, I suggested might be 
Charles Simeon, has now been found 
with the title of Dr. Raffles, an emin- 
ent Independent minister of Liverpool. 
—Tuomas Batston, Flat 64, 3, White- 
hall Court, S.W.1. 


WHEN IS A CEDAR 
A CEDAR? 


Sir,—In his interesting and erudite 
article on cedars (June 27) Mr. Miles 
Hadfield gives the Cyprus cedar 
(Cedrus brevifolia) the barest mention. 


NOT 


I once sought—and failed to find,- 


because of a lost label—a specimen 
at. Kew, but recently a friend 
pointed out to me at Bicton, in East 
Devon, an exceptionally good tree 
which I had overlooked, and of which 
I enclose a photograph. Cedrus brevi- 
folia, which some hold to be only a 
sub-species, is the least known and 
smallest (quite apart from dwarf 
rockery forms) of the four true 
cedars: it was introduced in 1879, and 
it would be interesting to know how 
many specimens exceeding 20 ft. there 
are in England. A dozen? 

Now for the article’s final para- 
graph, which I find quite scandalous 
in its mixture of careful wording with 
lack of scruple! Evidently the thing 
is meant to produce a rise from some- 
one of my opinions. But it isn’t a 
decent fly—merely the likeness of a 
horrible juicy grub, to be considered 
circumspectly from a distance for fear 
of foul-hooking. Centuries ago, when 
the biological sciences were non- 
existent, the most learned men in the 
world thought that whales were fishes, 
and presumably no one questioned 
their opinion. Anyone who wishes to 
maintain the same opinion to-day can 
adduce Biblical authority. But if one 
of us presumes that he knows better, 
and says flatly that any description of 
whales as fishes is incorrect, he may 
presumably be brushed off as a mere 
zoologist “with no prescriptive right 
to a word (fish) of such ancient and 


historically so wide a meaning.” Sé 
much for any extreme latitudinariar 
approach to “‘cedar:’”’ perhaps it may 
hold good also for “‘cypress’’, “‘fir’’ anc 
‘‘pine,’’ not to mention a few of thosejf 
oaks, walnuts and ashes which the} 
timber trade has adopted in their] 
friendly way—or the rock-salmon of| 
the fishmonger or a few extremely 
funny furs in the fur-trade. Of course, 
there can be no end to arguments of 
this kind, but what would you, Sir, say 
to a contributor who wished to-day to; 
use “‘prevent’’,‘‘let’’ and‘‘indifferently’”” 
in their senses of 400 years ago, as inp) 
the Prayer Book? The meanings of} 

words change. And time makes ancient} 
truth untrue—J. D. U.  Warp,if 
Rodhuish, Watchet, Somerset. i} 


STAFFORDSHIRE PORTRAIT 

FIGURE, POSSIBLY OF DR. 

GOULBURN, HEADMASTER OF 
RUGBY 

See letter: A Figure Identified? 


PUZZLE OF THE 
DEAD SHREWS 


S1r,—Can you or any of your readers 
explain this rather strange occurrence? 
The other afternoon I was surprised 
to hear a high-pitched squeaking 
coming from a drainpipe which was 
sunk vertically into the ground. I had 
to remove a large stone and some 
undergrowth before I could look down 
the pipe, but after doing this I saw 
that the author of the noise was a very 
irate shrew. I was still pondering over 


IRON AND (right) THE ROYAL ARMS IN CAST IRON 


See letter: Virtuosity in Cast Iron 
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BIG LUGGAGE CAPACITY! ...... IN APPEARANCE 
PERFORMANCE, COMFORT —A DE LUXE SALOON 


Passenger comfort, a large load-carrying capacity 
and all-round economy are all successfully combined in this 
new 4-door Hillman Hstate Car of all-steel unitary 


construction. And with these qualities goes high performance, 
rugged toughness and the famous Hillman proved 


reliability. Here’s the ideal car for Town and Country. 


Four side doors and double-action tail gates throw the spacious interior wide open. 


Easy to load. Easy to enter. Fast, safe, economical. See your Hillman Dealer. 


£625 plus p.t. £313.17.0. White-wall tyres, over-riders and chromium rimfinishers available as extras. 


aX, JENSyOMD) UCU Oy 


HILLMAN MOTOR CAR CO. LTD. 
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See) 
ee BS 
AYAPPOUREAT LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: 
TO HER HAJESTY THE QUEEN . 
MOTOR VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS ROOTES LIMITED ‘ DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


PICCADILLY * LONDON - W.1 


A SHAG ON THE END OF THE JETTY 
AT ABERDOVEY, MERIONETH 


See letter: A Tame Shag 


its strange behaviour when I became 
aware that there was also a vole in the 
pipe. It was evidently a prisoner, 
as it made several attempts to leap up 
the sides and escape, but found the 
12 inches or so more than it could 
manage. 

I freed the vole and then turned 
my attention to a further inspection 
of the débris at the bottom of the pipe 
in which the shrew had taken cover. 
This appeared to be the remains of the 
shrew’s nest and contained the corpses 
of two dead and eviscerated shrews. 
Were they the victims of the vole? 
Or had the mother shrew eaten them 
herself? I-should be glad to know the 
correct interpretation of this rural 
infanticide. 

I was unable to ascertain whether 
the shrew approached its nest by a 
tunnel from the bottom of the pipe. 
limagine it must have done so, though 


EXPOSED WALLS OF OLD HOUSES AT WARWICK AND (right) LEOMINSTER, HERE 


<< 


the base is, at a guess, a 
good 2 ft. 6 ins. below the 
surface of the ground.— 
Puitre DENNY, Monkton 
Combe School, near Bath, 
Somerset. 

[Shrews are aggres- 
sive creatures, and it is 
more likely that a shrew 
would attack a vole than 
vice versa. We suggest, 
since shrews are canni- 
bals, that the mother may 
have killed and partially 
eaten the young ones, 
possibly having become 
excited by the intrusion 
of the vole.—ED. | 


A TAME SHAG 


Srr,—TI enclose a photo- 
graph of an extraordin- 
arily tame shag that I 
found on the end of the 
jetty at Aberdovey, 
Merioneth. I had 
previously watched the 
bird fishing and catching 
several eels underneath 
the jettya few yardsaway 
from me. Here, on the 
jetty, it sat apparently 
oblivious of the crowd of 
people watching it from 
a few feet away. When 
someone tried to stroke 
it, it merely pecked at the 
hand: Eventually, after 
half an hour, it flew off 
and across the estuary 
with perfectly normal 
flight—R. StyEmsTEDT, Bryanston 
School, Blandford, Dorset. 


TIMBER FRAMING 
OF WALLS 

Str,—Variations in the infilling of 
interior timber framed walls, referred 
to by Mr. Robin McDowall in your 
issue of June 20, are shown in the 
enclosed photographs of party walls 
exposed by the demolition of adjoining 
houses in Warwick and in Leominster. 

In the former, whole twigs, prob- 
ably of hazel, are used for what might 
be called the weft, on a warp of larger 
branches. At Leominster, cleaved oak 
is shown both in the older form of 
lattice and also in the more modern 
lath, which was later replaced by sawn 
soft wood for providing a key for 
plaster. Bricks, laid both normally 
and on their narrow side, are also seen 
in this picture—MARGARET JONES 
(Mrs.), Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 
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MIDDLESEX TOKENS 


Srr,—Your readers may like to see 
photographs of a token which I 
recently found among my _ loose 
change. As most of the people to 
whom I have shown it are unable to 
make head or tail of it, I think that its 
significance may be of some interest. 

It is evidently a complex pictorial 
pun of political significance. “MAY 
GREAT BRITAIN EVER RE- 
MAIN THE REVERSE” is a pious 
patriotic sentiment relating to the 
situation depicted on the obverse of 
the token. This has on it what is de- 
scribed as a ‘‘map of France” dated 
1794, showing FRA-NCE divided, the 
throne diminished and overturned, 
HONOR underfoot, GLORY thrust 
aside, RE/LI/GI/ON split asunder, 
surrounded by daggers and with fire in 
every corner.—JOoHN F. CARDWELL, 
London, W.C.2. 

(This coin is a Middlesex token, 
value one penny, one of those in the 
Middlesex series of tokens the designs 
of which allude to contemporary 
political and social events.—ED.] 


,along the ridges. 


of Bridport, who is 86 years ofa 
and who worked at the bench as 


that he has made any number of the 
kettles, but that they are certainly n 
so common as they were 50 years ago. | 
—J. Roper; Bridport, Dorset. F 


RIDGES MADE BY.CATTLE? 


towhich Dr. R. D. Reid referred recent 
ly is to be found in Coombe Valley, } 
Sherborne, Dorset. My grandfather 
always maintained that these ridges } 
were formed by cattle walking along }) 
the contours of the downs, and, 
certainly, I have frequently seen them } 
In fact, in some 
places a narrow strip along the centre 
of the ridge is worn bare by the con- 
tinual passage of the cattle to and fro, | 
—S. G. B. Baker, Abbey House, 
Sutton Montis, Yeovil, Somerset. 


OR FOR VINES ? 


S1r,—Just below my school, in what 
was once part of the school farm, | 
there is a steep cliff-like grass bank 


OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF A MIDDLESEX TOKEN OF 1794. 
‘See letter: Middlesex Tokens i 


DEVON KETTLES 


Sir,—With reference to the photo- 
graph of a kettle reproduced in 
Country Lire of June 20 and stated 
by your correspondent to be known as 
a Lyme kettle, I have never heard 
this type of kettle so referred to, even 
in Lyme itself, and the correct trade 
name is a Devon kettle. They are 
still being made and sold in Bridport, 
and doubtless in many other places. 


My informant, Mr. C. H. Atkins, 


SHOWING THE VARIETY OF INFILLING OF TIMBER FRAMING 


See letter: Timber Framing of Walls 


FORDSHIRE, 


H 
stepped or terraced as for vines. |, 
Local gossip has always informed | 
us that there were vineyards here. 
And a more sheltered or a warmer part | 
of Wessex would be hard to find. 

Within a quarter of a mile of this 
spot I built a house, and I was advised - 
by some wise antiquarian, who would 
prefer to refer to a tithe map for a 
house’s name rather than think of a 
nostalgic honeymoon name, to call 
my house “‘something to do with 
vineyards or vines because below 
and around me were the old vine 
terraces.” I regret I failed to comply 
with’ his request, but called it Shep- 
herd’s Mead in order to perpetuate a 
country walk known for centuries as 
Shepherd’s Walk. But vines there 
must undoubtedly have been. If not, 
what else?—Bryan Morris, Monkton 
Combe Junior School, Combe Down, 
Bath, Somerset. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Which Family?—I have in my 
possession a set of Army commissions 
dating from August 27, 1818, to 
September 8, 1836, and made out in 
the name of Edward Kent Strathern 
Butler. The first one is as ensign in 
the First, or Royal Scots Regiment of 
Foot, under the command of Edward, 
Duke of Kent: The last is as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the 35th Regiment 
of Foot. He also seems to have served 
under George’ Lord Gordon. Could 
any of your readers tell me who he 
was and from which (Scottish?) family 
he came?—TuHEO JOHNSON, 7, Peter- 
sham-voad, Richmond, Surrey. 


Life of Lord Wolseley.—I am work- 
ing on a life of Lord Wolseley and 
should be grateful for any letters or 
diaries relating to him or to the cam- 
paigns in which he served, in particu- 
lar the Ashanti War of 1873, the last 
phase of the Zulu War, 1879, the 
Egyptian Expedition, 1882, and the 
Gordon Relief Expedition, 1885. 1 
should also be glad to know the where- 
abouts of the papers of Sir Redvers 
Buller.—MIcHaEL ALEXANDER, 4/40 
Harrington-road, S.W.7, ; 


{ CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


{ 
I 3 
I 


instruction in a hand played at duplicate 
by a number of ranking pairs. This 
\veek’s exhibit is from the inter-club contest for 
he Richard Lederer Memorial Trophy, which 
vas won, appropriately, by Lederer’s Club. 

' With eight teams taking part, four matches 
vere in progress and the same boards were used, 
(0 that each hand was played no fewer than 
ight times. Judging from the results, the game 
5 in little danger of becoming stereotyped. 


I) inser one finds entertainment as well as 
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Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 
This hand appeared first at the table where 
Jack Marx (East) and the writer, representing 
the Dorset Club,’ were opposed to Standish 
‘Booker (North) and Leslie Dodds, of the 
‘Hamilton Club. After a pass by South, we used 
a straightforward sequence: One Spade—Two 
Clubs; Three Diamonds—Four Clubs; Four No- 
‘Trumps (Culbertson)—Six Clubs. The Ace of 
Hearts was led, so East made an overtrick. 

Our bidding was effective rather than 
scientific. The West hand looks attractive from 
the start and is improved by a fit in the suit bid 
by partner at the Two level; it seems only 
natural to force on the second round, and pros- 
pects are better still when Clubs are rebid. As 
for East, who has sundry key cards as well as 
a fine suit, he cannot fail to bid Six once Clubs 
‘are agreed by inference with a conventional 
Four No-Trumps. The slam is defeated, of 
course, by the fortuitous lead of Ace and 
another Spade, but even Leslie Dodds could see 
no reason for choosing this line of attack. In 
short, one would expect Six Clubs, bid and 
made, to be the standard result on the board. 

I will return later to the replay of this hand 
in Our match against the Hamilton. First, let us 
see what happened when the Sussex Club played 
the Civil Service C.B.A. Bidding at one table, 
with the Civil Service North-South: 


South West North East 

1 Spade 2 Diamonds No bid 3 Clubs 
No bid 4 Clubs No bid 5 Clubs 
No bid No bid No bid 


This was the only time that the bidding was 
opened by South. J. Walton was influenced by 
his major suit holdings, and he made it very 
hard for the Sussex pair to visualise a slam. East 
made 12 tricks after the lead of a small Diamond. 

A feature at the other table was ia bright 
but unlucky effort by John Pugh (South), one 
of our better “juniors,” after West and East had 
bid thus: One Spade—Two Clubs; Two Dia- 
monds—Two Hearts; Three Diamonds—Three 
Spades; Four Clubs—Five Clubs. It seems to 
me that West might have done a bit more; for 
instance, a jump to Four Clubs over the forcing 
fourth-suit bid of Two Hearts, or Five Clubs 
over Three Spades. Anyway, the optimum 
defence became marked, and South duly 
doubled the final bid. The idea was to lead the 
Ace of Spades and give partner a ruff, with every 
hope of regaining the lead with his other Ace, 
but Pugh was thwarted by the unexpected 
Heart void in dummy and 11 tricks were made. 

The board was played next in the Lederer’s 
versus Crockford’s match. A failure by the 
Crockford’s East-West pair to reach the slam 
suggests that there is rather more to the hand 
than meets the eye; their sequence was One 
Spade—Two Clubs; Two Diamonds—Two 
Hearts; Four Clubs—Five Clubs. West’s jump 
in Clubs was commendable, but his partner still 
found it difficult to say Six on an aceless hand. 
The auction took a truly novel course at the 
second table, with Tony Lederer West and 
Norman Squire East: 


OPINIONS DIFFER = 
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South West North East 

No bid 1 Diamond No bid 1 Heart 

1 Spade Double 2 Hearts 3 No-Trumps 
No bid No bid No bid 


Here West preferred to open with One 
Diamond. It is unusual to “‘ prepare” with two 
five-card suits (except when they are Spades 
and Clubs), but he evidently did not care to cope 
with a Heart response to an opening Spade bid; 
his hand is perhaps a little thin for a rebid of 
Three Diamonds that is universally treated as 
a one-round force. The same fear of a rebid 
problem partly accounted for East’s odd bid 
of One Heart. 

Norman Squire is the author of that fine 
book, The Theory of Bidding, and he shows the 
courage of his convictions at the table as well as 
in print. He once held the following hand in the 
international trials: 

@K49N97OAK 10864 & J 103 

And here, in his own words, is what he did 
over his partner’s opening bid of One Spade: “I 
bid Two Clubs. That may look like a bluff bid, 
but I assure you it wasn’t. I sumply hadn’t the 
courage to face the second round task of trying 
to find a bid over Two Hearts.” The bidding 
duly went according to plan: One Spade—Two 
Clubs; Two Hearts—-Two No-Trumps; Three 
No-Trumps. 

I suspect an additional motive for the 
Heart response on the hand under review; if 
East were to become declarer in a final contract 
of Three No-Trumps it might help to conceal 
his Clubs and inhibit a Heart lead. The result, 
up to a point, was highly satisfactory. South 
decided that the unbid suit must be the 
declarer’s vulnerable point, so out came the 
Knave of Clubs. East was just able to withstand 
an attack in this quarter. 

There were fireworks at both tables in the 
match between the London International Club 
and the London Duplicate Circle. Derek 
Rimington (West) and Albert Dormer, of the 
latter team, reached a slam in this fashion: 
One Diamond—Two Clubs; Two Spades— 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 

first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 5 

“Crossword No. 1431, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent ; 

Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the first post on the morning of 9 
Wednesday, July 17, 1957. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1430. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of July 4, will be announced next week. 
Shewed; 9, Consoles; 
Ingres; 11, Elongate; 13, Choler; 14, Spy; 16, Raisin; 19, 
Abandon; 20, Revere; 21, Amy; 26, Corral; 27, Self-help; 28, 
DOWN.— 


ACROSS.—1, Pickwick; 5, 


Rhodes; 29, Ambition; 30, Sweets; 31, Anagrams. 


1431 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY . 


Three No-Trumps; Four Clubs—Six Clubs. 
South elected to double, but all 13 tricks were 
made after the lead of Ace of Hearts. 

At the other table the Club suit remained 
a dark secret during a protracted sequence: One 
Spade—Three No-Trumps; Four Diamonds— 
Four Spades; Five Clubs—Five Diamonds; 
Five Spades—Five No-Trumps; Six Diamonds 
—Six No-Trumps. This time South doubled on 
firmer ground. 

So far only three pairs out of seven have 
started with a normal One Spade—Two Clubs, 
and I cannot help feeling that on two of these 
occasions the slam was stillborn when West 
chose to rebid with a simple Two Diamonds; as 
happens so often, he was unable to catch up and 
induce his partner to bid Six Clubs. And so, 
contrary to expectations, a fairly easy slam was 
bid and made at two tables only. 

We can now return to the Hamilton-Dorset 
match. At the second table there was a replay 
in miniature of the Gold Cup final, with Louis 
Tarlo (West) and Claude Rodrigue opposing the 
Sharples brothers. Here West showed inex- 
plicable caution in the following sequence: 
One Spade—Two Clubs; Two Diamonds—Two 
Hearts; Three Clubs—Three No Trumps. The 
play of the hand was rather more sensational. 

East received the lead of a low Heart, 
which allows him to reel off the first 12 tricks. 
Can you find an answer to this little problem: 
how did the defence contrive to win six Hearts 
and the Ace of Spades, thus putting the contract 
three down? 

It has happened before and it will happen 
again, even in the best circles. As soon as the 
dummy went down, East wished he were playing 
in Six Clubs. The wish was father to the 
thought. At trick 1 dummy played a Club, 
North the Eight of Hearts and East the Two; 
North was then called to order when he tried to 
return the Queen of Hearts. “It’s not your 
lead,’ said East, “‘I ruffed the first Heart in 
dummy.” This brainstorm, fortunately, cost 
only 3 match points. 


ACROSS 


1. ‘Mark well her ——, set up her houses” 
—Psalms (8) 
Hampshire village receives an order to look 
willowy (6) 
Phe brightness of a new-born day” 
—Wordsworth (8) 
10. Makes off on two wheels? (6) 
11. No dice is involved in this (8) 
12. “O.K., rest”? to the man at the furnace (6) 
14 and 18. Forge music (10, 10) 
22. We have plenty of them without going to 
court (6) 
23. Essential pre-requisite to harvest (8) 
24. Takes on (6) 
25. A clean pin goes into it (8) 
26. They carry and are carried (6) 
27. Two kinds of ammunition? No, part of one (8) 


DOWN 


1. ‘‘The candles burn their sockets, 
aahe let through the day” 
—A. E. Housman (6) 
2. It seems to take the form of an uprising in 
Lucy (6) 
. One hundred cases for passage (6) 
. Garter (4, 2, 4) 
. Agents provocateurs at work (8) 
How much coal to lay in? Reply from the 
North of England (8) 
8. Contrast it with the rambler and the rolling 
stone (4, 4) 
13. Subject to sing about having a little know- 
ledge (10) 
15. The sailor’s region is immaterial {8) 
16. Advice from Canada to a graduate hesitating 
to take out a canoe (8) 
17. Archeological find from Elkstone (8) 
19. ‘While smooth from his native rock 
“Ran purple to the sea’’—Milton (6) 
20. Figure by which the enchantress gets 50 in 
her grasp (6) 
21. Make a disclosure on the subject of meat (6) 
Norre.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


é The winner of Crossword No. 1429 is 
0, 


Mrs. Una Roupell, 
Lime Tree House, 


1, Picket; 2, Condor; 3, Wrongs; 4, Cheats; 6, Henchman; 


7, Wireless; 8, Desiring; 12, Eponyms; 15 and 16, Oberon; 
Yesmen; 23, 


17, Procures; 18, Overtone; 19, Arbalest; 22, 
Offing; 24, Selima; 25, Spines. 


Gillingham, 
Dorset. 


BY APPOINTMENT DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS « SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


An attractive Adam mahogany serving table with cross bandings 
of tulip wood, the frieze containing three drawets. 49 ins. wide. 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone : MUSeum 2121 


Telegraphic Address : Artisonne Phone London 


@® Come to HAWKES 


Hawkes have the pleasure of serving more customers 

to-day than at any time in their long history. 

There’s a definite reason. Hawkes’ Department for 

Immediate Wear provides what men want—fault- 

less Savile Row tailoring — at a price men feel they 

can afford, a moderate price achieved by Hawkes” 
use of modern methods, 


@ Why So Many Men 
¢ Giz onderfu 


LOUNGE SUITS (including lightweight) 
£22.0.0 to £34.0.0. 
OVERCOATS £19.19.0 to £34.19.6. 
SPORTS JACKETS £10.19.6 to £17.19.6, 


An expert team of cutters is at the service of 


immortalised by 
those who prefer Made-to-Measure Tailoring 


Hawkes Dir Bane 


of in “My Lady Nicotine’ 
Savile Row 


ESTABLISHED 1771 
1, SAVILE ROW, LONDON, W.1 
Tel.: REGent 0186 
And at 12a, London Road, Camberley, Surrey 


arrie 


is now presented in a brilliantly designed new vacuum tin 
that guarantees the perfect freshness of this grand tobacco. 


4/11 OZ. 9/10 TWO Oz. 


: Old Wi licture 


writes Frank Muir, 

well-known radio 

and television 
celebrity. 


“A fantastic performance which I am sure would 
not be equalled by any other machine on the market. 
The Hayter’s rotary action shows no 
mercy to scrub, weeds, suckers or 
grass of any height, down it all comes!”’ 
The result is a neat trim finish produced 
and maintained without effort. 
Illustration shows the 
26 in. Hayter Scythe 
(self-propelled) with 
Villiers 250 c.c. 
4-stroke engine and 
3-speed gear box. 
CASH PRICE 
del’d U.K. 


£108 


OR BY EASY 
PAYMENTS 


Please write for details of the Hayter range. 


HAYTERS (SALES) LIMITED 
@ SPELLBROOK LANE, BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HERTS 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


_ FIFTY YEARS OF 
CHANGE 


I 


i 


} 


I 


| N Wednesday of last week the 
6) Country Landowners’ Associa- 
tion celebrated their golden 
jubilee, and the June issue of their 


| Journal contains a brief history of 
their activities since their formation. 


| As one would expect, the Association 


| have been concerned with most of the 


| major changes of land policy that have 


taken place during the past fifty years, 


and nowhere have they been more 
jactive than in their resolute cam- 
| paigning against the various forms of 
| taxation that have led to the break-up 


of landed properties. 
RIDER HAGGARD’S 
COMPLAINT 
OST of us are apt to think of the 


disposal of agricultural estates 


| as a comparatively recent. develop- 
/ ment, but, in fact, the matter was 
| causing concern as long ago as 1921, in 
) which year The 
_ letters from several important land- 
/ owners, and one from the C.L.A., 


Times published 


giving facts and figures to illustrate 
the economic plight of large properties 
faced with mounting costs and heavy 
taxation. Indeed, Rider Haggard, 
well-known author and Norfolk squire, 
complained that most of rural England 
was up for sale as result of the ‘cruel, 
grinding and unjust taxation.” 


COUNTRYSIDE’S NEW LOOK 


HERE is little doubt that the 

taxation that chiefly incensed Rider 
‘Haggard and other landlords was 
death duties, which, as result of the 
Finance Act of 1919, were levied at the 
rate of 20 per cent. on all estates 
valued at £200,000, rising to 30 per 
cent. on estates of £1 million. There 
were no special concessions for 
agricultural land at that time. 

The effects of this taxation, which 
marked a sharp rise in previous rates 
of estate duty, were significant. “As 
farms had to be sold off to pay death 
duties, many estates ceased to function 
as ‘economic’ units. Staffs had to be 
cut down as rent rolls diminished, 
estate cottages were no longer avail- 
able for the old people as local 
authorities took over housing respon- 
sibilities; the balanced rural commu- 
nity disintegrated. Estates became 
dependent on outside builders and 
contractors and mass-produced build- 
ing materials brought from outside the 
locality. At the same time, such 
immemorial rural crafts as thatching, 
hurdle-making and __ stone-walling 
began to die out; chestnut and hazel 
coppice, which had been cut regularly 
by underwood workers, reverted to 
thickets. As suburban villas crept out 
in ribbon development along the 
country roads, humming with cars and 
lorries that had superseded the carts 
and carriages, the horse team was 
giving way to the tractor in the fields, 
hardwoods were replaced by conifers 
in the woods, and the countryside 
began to take on a new look.” 


NON-ADDITION TO BURDENS 


N 1925, a further threatened in- 

‘crease in the incidence of death 
duties, coinciding with the beginning 
of an agricultural depression, promp- 
ted Lord Clinton, then President of the 
C.L.A., to state roundly that if no 
concessions were given to farm land it 
might be the duty of the Association 
to advise owners to “get out of this 
investment which we are proud to 
hold.”’ Fortunately, concessions were 
obtained, though Sir (then Mr.) 
Winston Churchill observed cryptically 
that he was conferring on landowners 
“a non-addition to the burdens they 
bear.’’ And, in fact, these concessions 
did little to arrest the break-up of 
estates, though admittedly they saved 
the farming industry many millions of 
pounds in the years between the wars. 
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ECONOMIC BATTERING 


A FEW years after the end of the 
last war there was a fundamental 
change in the structure of death duties, 
when, in 1949, the late Sir Stafford 
Cripps produced a budget in which he 
abolished legacy and succession duty, 
increased all rates of estate duty, but 
allowed a rebate of 45 per cent. on 
agricultural land. On the face of it, 
this looked like being a substantial 
concession to the landowners, but it 
has not worked out that way owing to 
the fact that many of the larger landed 
properties were faced with the pay- 


ment of a capital levy demanded by |} 


Sir Stafford in the previous year. In 
fact, the break-up of estates continued, 
and continues inexorably, and, though 
approximately 60 per cent. of the 
farms of England and Wales are still 
operated on the landlord and tenant 
system, the C.L.A. question whether 
this form of tenure can survive the 
economic battering to which it has 
been subjected for nearly fifty years. 
The answer, they say, will be revealed 
in the second half of this century 


SUTHERLAND ESTATE 
OFFERED 


HE executors of the late Col. 

F. E. B. Wignall have instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
to sell Cambusmore, an estate of 
16,500 acres situated near Dornoch, 
Sutherland. The property, which 
was part of the Duke of Sutherland’s 
Scottish estates before it was acquired 
by the late owner’s father soon after 
the end of the first World War, includes 
12,000 acres in hand, nearly 1,000 
acres of arable, numerous cottages 
and steadings and an area suitable for 
afforestation. The sporting rights 
include a grouse moor, stalking, sea 
trout and salmon fishing. 


£20,000 AT BEAULIEU 
ESTATE AUCTION 


SUCCESSFUL auction was held 

at Beaulieu, Hampshire, the 
other day when Messrs. Strutt and 
Parker, Lofts and Warner offered 23 
lots, mainly building sites, on Lord 
Montagu’s estate. Two country houses 
were included in the sale, of which one 
was sold under the hammer for £5,000, 
and the other was sold privately after 
the auction. Altogether 21 lots 
changed hands for an aggregate of 
more than £20,000. 

A property that is likely to appeal 
to hunting people is West End Farm, 
Steeple Claydon, Buckinghamshire, 
a grass farm of 136 acres with a 
modernised house and buildings situ- 
ated in the Bicester and Whaddon 
Chase countries. The property, which 
is available with possession, is to be 
offered at auction by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Geo. 
Wigley and Sons. 

Another farm with possession due 
to be auctioned by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, in this instance 
acting with Messrs. Newland Hunt 
and Williams, is Wern-Gethin, a dairy 
holding of 161 acres situated roughly 
midway between Cardiff and Newport. 
It includes a stone house, cow-houses 
for 38, stables and piggeries. 


WYE FISHING OFFER 


HE demand for good salmon 

fishing continues, and considerable 
interest is likely to be shown in The 
Rocks, a bungalow standing in 16 
acres near Builth Wells, Brecon, 
which includes a mile of fishing on one 
bank of the Upper Wye where the 
catch has averaged 80 salmon over the 
past five years. Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff’s Cirencester office are the 
agents. 

PROCURATOR. 


Warm summer day? 

You'll enjoy those rich, 
sweet, chilled raspberries, 
deliciously juicy, delectably 
cool, in a home-made 
Summer Pudding. 


REMINDER RECIPE 


Summer Pudding. Slices of fresh white bread, tinned raspberries 
or fresh raspberries stewed with a little water and sugar to taste. 

Place a round of bread at the bottom of a mould or pudding 
basin. Then line the sides with fingers of bread. Add a little 
fruit and juice and more bread. Continue like this till mould is 
full. Cover with a fitting plate and top with heavy weight. Leave 
in cool place, turn out next day and serve with cream or custard. 


You know it’s 


good if you’ve 


made it yourself! 


THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Taking to 
a pipe? 


Start off on the right foot, or rather—with the right tobacco. 
Fill this new pipe of yours with Four Square. Pure leaf—in 
six medium-strength blends. Above all—naturally matured, 
and no artificial flavouring. Consequently—no ‘bite’, no harsh- 
ness,—and no regrets! And Four Square is always fresh. 
Sorry if I sound a bit dogmatic about all this—but a pipe 


and Four Square gives a man quite an air of authority! 


FOUR SQUARE 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 


: RED &5 Original Matured Virginia 4/104 oz. 

y BLUE && Original Mixture..... 4/104 oz. 

/ YELLOW se Cut Cake _..... 4/64 oz. 

Vacuum packed GREEN s&s Mixture... 4/63 oz. 


tobacco in 
! and 2 oz. tins 


Also PURPLE 88 Curlies 4/64 oz. 
BROWN HE Ribe Brown 4/64 oz. 


NO HARD LABOUR! 


OR TIRESOME UPKEEP WITH THE 


SENLAC 
HARD TENNIS COURT 


DETAILS FROM THE MAKERS 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
BATTLE SUSSEX 


TELEPHONE: 468-9 
BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS 


SUNNINGDALE — BERKS 


HARD TENNIS COURT & SWIMMING POOL SPECIALISTS 
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SHORTEST! FASTEST! _ 


SOUTH AFRIGA 


FLY DC-7B 
via WEST COAST ROUTE 


@eeee0e0e020000008008008008080080080880888080888 


NOW! 


S@eeeeseeoeoeeeoeeaeoeoeoeneneneonoeeoeeeeee0e8 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
rd 


FIRST CLASS 
AND TOURIST 


Details from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South African 
Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
Telephone : WHItehall 4488. For reservations ’phone V ICtoria 2323. 


4 THE “HARTMAN ” 
| ESCALATOR CHAIR 


The “Hartman’”’ is a Danish invention, which makes it possible 
* for handicapped persons to be moved up and down stairs without 
discomfort. Anyone can operate the chair, no strength is needed, 
Se the operator merely balances the chair with a light 
Se a = grip on the handle. An electric motor drives 3 small 
A Y \ . . 
wheels (star wheels), which propel the chair up and 
down flights of stairs. The ‘“*Hartman’’ can also be 
fitted with two main wheels which make it a most 
comfortable wheel chair on level ground. 


The “HARTMAN” as 
a stair lift only 


65, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


‘Phone: WELbeck 0071 


‘ 


tOleu et mon OROIT. | 
Or 


By Appointment Invalid Furniture 


3 The ‘‘ HARTMAN "’ as a 
Manufacturers to the late King George VI 


stair lift and wheel chair 


Made in the finest Martins 
leathers, double uppers, 
hand sewn welts, guaranteed 
waterproof, black or brown 
PIG PROS 


Up hill, down valley—it’s so much more enjoy- 
able in a pair of Burberrys super Tramping shoes. 
So snug-fitting. So comfortable you won’t know 
you’re wearing them. Smart, too, in the true 
‘Burberry’ tradition. Treat yourself to a pair now. 


wt: 


gh 
==: Burberrys 


IN THE HAYMARKET - LONDON .« S.W.1 Tel: WHltehall 3343 


)ecomes 


ARMING NOTES 


i| HE spell of hot sun in June 
pushed on to maturity the early- 
sown grain crops, and some fields 
‘e now looking as if harvest will start 
fore the end of this month. There 
is had to be a great clearance of 
>me-grown wheat in recent weeks to 
npty the barns to make way for the 
ew crop. For one reason or another 
te millers misjudged the total 
‘eight of the 1956 crop and were not 
's prompt as farmers would have liked 
taking delivery. It is true that some 
|f the wheat was of poor quality for 
juilling, as it suffered in the wet har- 
lest, but now there is very little of the 
[ld crop left. In the crop year ending 
une 30, 2,400,000 tons of millable or 
jiotentially millable wheat were sold 
lnd despatched in England and 
\Vales. There is a small balance re- 
aaining, but it should all be cleared 
ff farms before this year’s harvest 
general. This total of 
,400,000 tons is worth keeping in 
nind as a measure of the easing of the 
sountry’s balance of payments prob- 
em which the home wheat crop 
yrovides. 

It is true enough that two of the 
Dominions, Canada and Australia, 
would much like to be assured of a 
bigger market at a remunerative price 
for the wheat they grow. Australian 
wheat is soft like ours and needs to be 
reinforced for modern bread-making 
with a proportion of the harder wheat 
in which Canada specialises. It is too 
early to judge how our wheat acreage 
here will be affected by the downward 
trend in the guaranteed price for 
this grain. Where full crops can 
be grown barley looks the more 
profitable crop, and it may well be 
that the acreages will reflect this 


|change in the balance of profitability. 


Most of the barley we import comes 


| from dollar countries or foreign coun- 


tries, and an increase in barley pro- 
duction is a clear gain so far as the 
balance of payments is concerned. 


Milk at 8d. a Pint 


N july 1 the retail price of 
ordinary milk, which is fixed by 


| the Government, was raised to 8d. a 


pint. This increase will not wipe out 
altogether the general milk subsidy; 


| the official estimate is that the subsidy 


will cost about £8,500,000 in the cur- 
rent financial year. There is to be no 
further price change until April 1 next 
at the earliest, and it is much to be 
hoped that the Government will let 
the retail price stay at this figure for 
still longer ahead. It is upsetting to 
consumers when the retail price jumps 


| up and down through the year. Once 


the subsidy on ordinary milk has been 


extinguished, which seems tobe the 


ultimate intention, presumably the 
Government will withdraw from price 
fixing, as it did recently in the case of 
bread when the subsidy was removed. 


Judging Sows Visually 


N attempt to standardise the 
judging points for recorded sow 
classes at the shows is now to be made 
by the National Pig Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, The idea is that the association 
should agree on a scale of visual judg- 
ing standards and that points for 
records of performance should be pro- 
vided by national pig records. All 
through the show classes it is right 
surely nowadays to keep foremost in 
mind that “handsome is as handsome 
does.” 


“Cream” in Ice Cream 


ROCESSED foods have become so 

popular that it is more important 
than ever that reasonable food stan- 
dards should be established in terms 
both practicable for the manufacturer 
and trustworthy for the consumer. 
Mr. Joseph Godber, speaking for the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food, has told the British Food 
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WHEAT PROSPECTS 


Manufacturing Industries Research 
Association that his department is at 
the moment particularly concerned 
with the question of standards for 
sausages, processed cheese, meat pies, 
soft drinks and ice cream. Ice cream 
is of particular interest to dairy far- 
mers, who would like to see a require- 
ment that it is made from some pro- 
duct reasonably close to the cow, 
Would it be unreasonable to require 
that the use of the description ‘‘cream”’ 
should be limited to the product that 
contains dairy cream or at least milk? 


Lower Egg Subsidy 


T a cost of £1,500,000 a week over 
the first four months of the year 
the Government has been supporting 
the home egg industry generously. 
This rate of subsidy was over three 
times as much as in the period of 1955 
or 1956. It was much too high, but 
now it has fallen. Even so, the egg 
subsidy for the whole year may take 
£30-£40 million. Mr. Heathcoat Amory 
has made plain enough that in present 
circumstances, when we are self- 
supporting in eggs, the Government 
cannot encourage any further expan- 
sion of production. The tax-payer 
expects the poultry industry to press 
on with improvements which will 
enable efficient production to remain 
profitable, while reducing the cost of 
the burden falling on the Exchequer. 
Whether there can be a further expan- 
sion of production depends mainly on 
the success which attends the promised 
efforts of the British Egg Marketing 
Board to improve the demand for eggs. 
I bear that we are to have a lion 
stamped on the graded eggs passed 
through packing stations. I trust that 
this patriotic symbol will call forth the 
tight response from consumers. 


Fostering Competitive Skill 


T has long been the custom of local 
show societies and agricultural 
associations to organise ploughing 
matches, and even in this age of the 
tractor these are popular events. Now 
some new competitions are being 
introduced in the schedule of my local 
agricultural association. One of them 
is fcr baled hay. The bales are to be 
exhibited and judged at the ploughing 
match in the last week of September; 
each competitor can show one bale 
only, which is to be “a fair and true 
sample of the 1957 crop.” There will 
be one class for meadow hay and one 
class for seeds hay. The association 
already has classes for rick building 
and thatching, which are skills we need 
to foster even when the hay is baled. 


4,000 Years of British Cattle 


PT HE first pastoralists in Britain 

had to make the best of what they 
found here. Whether these Neolithic 
herdsmen, who first appeared about 
2,500 B.c., brought their domesticated 
stock with them from Gaul, or 
whether they tamed the wild cattle 
they found here, no one can say 
with certainty. They sustained them- 
selves by their cattle, with a sprinkling 
of sheep. Remains of pigs were also 
found in their settlements, but cattle 
predominated. From these earliest 
days Mr. Robert Trow-Smith traces 
the livestock evolution of Bnitish 
breeds in A History of British Livestock 
Husbandry to 1700 (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 32s.). Towards the end of 
the period, when new fodder crops were 
raising the levels of nutritidn, the 
breeder could choose animals which 
with improved feeding showed the 
heights of productivity of which they 
were capable. The time was in sight 
when Bakewell could apply progeny 
testing unhampered by nutritional 
hazards and Ellman could breed with 
almost mathematical certainty for the 
butchers’ cuts of lamb or mutton most 
desired. 

CINCINNATUS. 


Thornes no use 
TASTE (7/ 


——] waCK Ing, 
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Whenever it is the time and place for a truly 
satisfying whisky, the discriminating man 
always tries to obtain Mackinlay’s. He knows 
it is certainly the finest—and one of Scotland’s 
oldest proprietary brands. 


MAC 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


} 


Estd. | 
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AS BLENDED BY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 
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SOTHEBY'S 


announce the Sale of 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT JEWELS 
on Thursday, 25th July 


including the Property of 


THE COUNTESS OF 
STRAFFORD 


LADY PATRICK 
CRICHTON-STUART 


OTHER LADIES OF TITLE 


and 


M. STAVROS S. NIARCHOS 


Illustrated Catalogue 


(5 plates) 2/6 


Plain Catalogue 
3d. Post Free 


A diamond of superb colour, 14.6 carats, mounted as a single An important Riviére of thirty-eight circular cut diamonds. 
stone Ring; a magnificent diamond, 35.24 carats, mounted as a ; 
Pendant; and an important diamond and sapphire Bracelet. 


Also the Sale “on the premises” of 


THE VALUABLE CONTENTS OF COBHAM HALL, KENT 
Sold by Order of the Trustees of the 8th EARL OF DARNLEY 


on Monday and Tuesday, 22nd and 23rd July at 11 a.m. 


The Gilt Hall 


Public View (by catalogue only) July 19th and 20th. 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 


Illustrated Catalogue (6 plates) 5s., Plain Catalogue 2/6d. which may be obtained from the Auctioneers 


Telephone! SOTHEBY & CO. 


Telegrams : 
Hyde Park 6545 


34/35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 Abinitio, Wesdo, London 


EW BOOKS 
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_ THE STORY OF 
| ST. PAUL’S 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


/ NIX authors have written A His- 
>) tory of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
; (Phoenix House, 50s.), including 
fe present Dean (Dr. W. R. Mat- 
ews) and the Rev. W. M. Atkins, 
Id these two are also the editors of 
He whole work. There is a fine fore- 
jord by Sir Ernest Barker, who 
i inks: “St. Paul’s has perhaps never 
jid a greater age than it had during 
jie last thirty years of the reign of 
jueen Victoria.” He is referring, of 
purse, to the men—the “great suc- 
/ssion of deans and canons’’-who then 
irved the cathedral and its wor- 
ippers. But St. Paul’s is more than 
Jiese; or perhaps one should say it is 


i 


CATS. 


i 


In any case, Dr. Matthews, who 
succeeded Inge, and who in this 
present book deals with St. Paul’s 
latest phase, has something to say on 
the matter. He recalls two interviews 
which followed his appointment. 
Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, “made it very clear that 
he felt the influence of St. Paul’s had 
declined and that he expected me to 
make an effort to introduce reforms 
and a new spirit.’”’ The other inter- 
view was with Ramsay MacDonald, 
who stood up in the Cabinet room at 
10, Downing-street, and “delivered a 
long discourse in his beautiful voice.”’ 
He began thus: “I am a layman from 
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i HISTORY OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. Edited by the Very 
\ Rev. W. R. Matthews and the Rev. W. M. Atkins 
f (Phoenix House, 50s.) 


By Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald 
| (Penguin, 5s.) 


"HE AWAKENED. By Zoe Oldenbourg, translated by Edward 
Hyams 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 


| 63: DREAM PALACE. By James Purdy 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
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‘lso something other than these: it is 
ithe building, standing there on the hill 
where, immemorially, a building has 
|stood, centrally and symbolically, 
ongaging the eye and arousing the 
speculation of every beholder. 

| Sir Ernest has the perfect word 
for the enigmatic creator of the build- 
‘ing as it stands to-day: that ‘‘calm 
and comprehensive genius’’ Wren. Of 
vall those associated through so many 
‘centuries with St. Paul’s, Wren and 
\John Donne seem to me to be the two 
‘who would have left abiding names, 
St. Paul’s or no St. Paul’s, though 
every man, no doubt, has his personal 
|predilection to set against mine. And 
how Wren had to struggle with many 
‘small contemporaries to get the job 
‘done at all! The price of lead, the 
‘cheapness of cast iron as against the 
wrought metal in which Tijou so 
beautifully worked: many such points 
had to be argued. ~ 


THE DEAN IN CHARGE 


The Dean is the captain of this 

great ship riding the crest of Ludgate 
Hill, and anyhistory of St. Paul’s must 
necessarily be dominated by the 
names of the Deans. What sort of man 
should ‘he be, and how can he best con- 
tribute to the common good? Some- 
where in the writings of Dr. Inge 
(though I cannot fix the reference) he 
told of his own appointment and said, 
if I remember rightly, that the Prime 
Minister thought the office one well 
calculated to shelter a scholar and 
make him fruitful. This side of the 
work had been neglected, and it was 
expected that Inge would make it 
good. But Prime Ministers change and 
bring new opinions; and, anyway, it 
is a question whether Inge’s long series 
of newspaper articles, though they 
were sparks from a vital fire, were 
‘more than casual memoranda from a 
scholarship that was not forging new 
things. (Not that scholarship, in itself, 
can produce anything new.) 


the crown of my head to the soles of 
my feet, but I realise to the full the 
importance and value of religion in 
the community. It should be a force 
making for unity and a _ bulwark 
against the forces of disruption which 
are more powerful to-day than is 
generally supposed.’ He went on to 
glance disapprovingly at Inge’s news- 
paper articles, and Dr. Matthews 
waited patiently for his turn. But his 
turn did not come. ‘‘As soon as the 
Prime Minister had ceased his oration, 
Mr. Baldwin was shown in and I was 
shown out’’—and that was that. 


NO HOMES, NO CITY 


Dr. Matthews had wanted to 
defend Inge, whose intellectual stature 
he thought underestimated and whose 
newspaper articles he considered to 
have value. He also wanted to make 
a point, which he makes now: in this 
baok. When Lang and Liddon were 
drawing great congregations, people 
lived in and near the City. Now they 
don’t. They go there to work, and 
their homes are elsewhere. ‘‘ Where 
there are no homes there is no city.... 
One may perhaps hope that the re- 
building of the City will do something 
to reverse the process and revive the 
City, mingling homes with offices and 
providing opportunities for those who 
would like to live if not ‘over the 
shop’ at least very near it. If this 
hope is to come to fruition, we shall 
need town-planners who have a wider 
vision than finance and commercial 
efficiency.” 

I must put on record a nice saying 
by Wren that I had not heard before. 
There were those who would have liked 
a stone balustrade added to the 
cathedral. Wren said: “Ladies think 
nothing well without an edging.” 


CAT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


There are plenty of cats in the 
neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, and 
doubtless have been since before the 


BIGGS 
EST. 1866 EST. 1866 
of 
MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


EARLY 18TH CENTURY INCISED LACQUER CABINET, BRILLIANTLY DECORATED IN 
MULTICOLOURS ON A BLACK BACKGROUND. (THE STAND IS NOT ORIGINAL). 
DIMENSIONS. HEIGHT 37”. WIDTH 342”, DEPTH 174”. 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


Established 1869 


THOMAS LOVEG SONS 


ST. JOHNS PLACE, PERTH 
SCOTLAND 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Dealers in Rare Antique Furniture, Pictures, Miniatures. 


Interesting collection of Mclan coloured prints of the 
Scottish Clans. 


Unique collection of China, Crystal and Glass, Continental 
Porcelain and Works of Art. 


Visitors from overseas and Trade Buyers are cordially invited to 
inspect this unique collection 


°GRAMS., LOVES, PERTH PHONE 2226 (3 lines) 
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W. VAN DER VELDE 1633 - 1707 i 
SHIPPING IN A CALM. Canvas 27 X 34 ins. 


On show until July 27th in the Exhibition of European Pictures from an 
English County, in aid of the British Red Cross Society, Hampshire Branch. 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. 


43 OLD BOND STREET and 3 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telegrams: RESEMBLE, LONDON Telephone: HYDe Park 9188 and 9189 


JOHN BELL «f ABERDEEN TESSIERS 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELLERY & OBJETS D’ART 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An attractive Antique Sheraton Mahogany 
Bookcase or China Cabinet of extremely good 
colour and fine proportions. It measures 46 
inches wide at the cornice, is 7 feet 2 inches 
high and the under cabinet is 22 inches deep. 


THREE DIAMOND AND ENAMEL BADGE BROOCHES, ACTUAL SIZE. 
THE SHERWOOD FORESTERS 


THE 11TH HUSSARS THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE REGIMENT 


An interesting set of Antique mahogany open 
Bookshelves measuring 374 inches wide, 50 
inches high and 9 inches deep. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
ANTIQUE AND MODERN SILVER, GOLD AND ENAMEL BOXES, 
OBJETS D’ART AND JEWELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


26, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.|1 


TELEPHONE MAYFAIR 0458 CABLES TESSIERITE LONDON 
MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


BRIDGE STREET 
Ate E REDRE.E IN 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen. 


iys of Whittington; so without too 
yrupt a transition we may pass to 
ir. Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald’s Cats 
Penguin, 5s.). Since one of my own 
Jits is named Penguin it is an easy 
lep for me. This is a very good book, 
jad I speak with authority as the 
lverlord of a floating population of 
‘its, at the moment numbering seven, 
ill eugenically deplorable, but all 
jeautiful save one, who strikingly re- 
}:mbles D. H. Lawrence. He looks, 
“nd I am sure is, the sort of cat who, 
jiven a pen, would cause the Irish 
‘jensorship to reel on the verge of 
ysteria. But Mr. Vesey-Fitzgerald 
rould understand him, and condone, 
s I do, his sins, for he understands all 
Jats and what the perfect human 
jelationship with them can be. He 
'|\uotes, with a satisfaction that all cat- 
watchers will approve, the opinion 
jhat the cat is “the most perfect 
imal, the acme of muscular perfec- 
jion and the supreme example in the 
‘inimal kingdom of the co-ordination 
Si mind and muscle.” 

But I don’t want it to be thought 

that this is a book that merely dotes, 
us too many books about cats do. It 
sa small encyclopedia of all that has 
to do with cats: what to do about them 
nm health and sickness, when you are 
‘at home and when you have to leave 
them. Nothing escapes him. He has 
observed that “the tidbit given must 
depend on the tastes of the individual 
cat.’’ How true that is. My Mr. Per- 
kins at 6.30 p.m. precisely expects a 
bit of cheese, but if it is not Wensley- 
dale or Caerphilly he won’t look at it. 
Which is why I always myself eat 
‘Caerphilly or Weasleydale.. 


RUSSIANS AND JEWS IN 
PARIS " 


| Zoé Oldenbourg’s novel The 
Awakened, translated by Edward 
Hyams (Gollancz, 16s.), reaches me 
heavily decorated with almost hysteri- 
‘cal praise of novels she has written in 
the past. (But thisisnothing new. Some 
publishers are overdoing the prefabri- 
‘cated pzean.) I dou.'t remember reading 
any of them; but these pans perhaps 
deepened my disappointment with the 
present long, garrulous and boring 
book. We are in Paris, and we have 
on the one hand a hard-up feckless 
family of White Russians named 
\Lanskoi, and on the other the family 
of Leopold Lindberg, a German Jew 
who has become a Christian and 
‘believes that only Jews can be true 
Christians, since Jesus was a Jew. He 
had not read, or did not agree with, 
St. John. “ His own received him not, 
but as many as received him to them 
gave he power.” 
He objected to his daughter’s 
affair with young Lanskoi. For one 
thing, the Lanskois were ‘‘ Orthodox’”’ 
Church; and, for another, so far as I 
can make out, there was a lot of sheer 
snobbery in it. A professor’s daughter 
did not associate with a mechanic 
whose brother played a guitar in bars. 
The whole thing seems to me to wamble 
on and on, full of high-falutin’ talk that 
has no reference to common sanity. 
“You see what I’m getting at? Ely, 
you can also die by Grace, but Grace 
is not given to all of us, and the desire 
for liberty is in all’ of us. Lust is free- 
dom, because in a way it’s a step to- 
‘wards the absolute.’”” You see what 
I mean? No, I don’t. 


TOUGHNESS AND SQUALOR 


A better book, again grotesquely 
-overpraised on the wrapper, and one I 
recommend only to those who like the 
“tough,” is 63 a Dream Palace, by 


| 
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James Purdy (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.). The 
title-story takes up nearly half of this 
book; the rest is short stories. Mr. 
Purdy has a most individual and at 
times moving way of writing, but 
what moves him is never joy or 
beauty. “Paint me waits and all,” 
Cromwell is alleged to have com- 
manded; and life, speaking to Mr. 
Purdy, said: “Never mind anything 
else. Paint the warts and suppurating 
sores.”’ Mr. Purdy makes a good job 
of it. One character says to another: 
“Don’t keep it up any more, Jennie. 
You’ve said such awful things to- 
night, honey. . . . Leave me my little 
mental comforts.” Mr. Purdy is 
Jennie all over. He has no intention 
of leaving us our little mental com- 
forts. Jennie thought the old woman 
was crying for “something that was 
fine, something that didn’t exist.”’ 

Nothing that is fine exists here. 
Whether in New York or in small 
American towns, Mr. Purdy shows us 
nothing but mental and physical and 
spiritual squalor. He does it with the 
sure and terrifying touch of an artist 
and with turns of phrase that dodge 
the cliché and the commonplace. I 
don’t know, but I think he must be 
a young writer. The young often think 
that there is strength in laughing 
at “something fine—something that 
doesn’t exist.’’ But it does, you know, 
all the same; and the great artists 
come to it in time. Mr. Purdy may 
well be one of them. But he has a lot 
to learn. 


——_——- &--—— 


BREEDING HABITS OF 
PENGUINS 


Bae of the results of Mr. L. E. 
Richdale’s intensive study of 
yellow-eyed penguins on the Otago 
Peninsula, in southern New Zealand, 
which extended over eighteen years, 
appeared in Sexual Behavior in 
Penguins, published in 1951. To the 
facts on the birds’ behaviour given 
there he has now added, in A Popula- 
tion Study of Penguins (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 42s.), a wealth of in- 
formation about various matters 
affecting their population. These in- 
clude the length of the bond between 
pairs and factors that cause its dis- 
solution, variations in the incubation 
period among individuals and from 
season to season, the growth of the 
chicks, and the influence of age on 
breeding. There are also chapters on 
the composition of a penguin com- 
munity, on factors influencing the 
survival and mortality of eggs, chicks 
and adults, and on moulting. 


A SPORTSWOMAN’S 
MEMORIES 


ULDINE BEAMISH’S The Wild 
and the Tame (Bles, 18s.) is the 
reminiscences of one to whom the 
contest between man and his quarry is 
the greatest thing in life. She seems to 
have been extremely lucky: in her 
early twenties she took a post with an 
elderly West Country landowner 
whose tastes were similar to hers. 
Her employer had the pleasant habit 
of uprooting his family every year and 
taking them to Scotland for the 
salmon fishing, bringing them back to 
England for the shooting season. Miss 
Beamish had the chance of shooting 
almost every kind of game our island 
offers and of fishing for almost every 
kind of fish; she gained a wide experi- 
ence of wild life and, later on, became 
known widely as a dog breeder, 
particularly of white Alsatians and 
corgis. 

She writes well and makes of these 
unadorned stories of sport something 
so interesting that it is not until later 
that the mass of information they 
impart becomes evident to the reader. 
The book is excellently illustrated by 
Elizabeth Gray. 
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I adore 
Cornish 
Wafer 
. good to eat, delicious 
served from breakfast through to supper, 


right with jam or cheese or butter. 
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@ ontlins you buy your new autumn suit, consider the new 
| 


outlines carefully, for big changes are looming. While all 
the designers seem agreed that the flowing line and pliant 
‘laxed silhouette are the base on which to build, they construct 
|e suits on novel lines and embellish them with tabs, scarves, 
ee collars, gathers, yokes and belts, so that they are more 
idely varied than for many years. In fact, in the first autumn 
\llections it is the tailored items, the suits and the topcoats, 
lat have changed far more radically than the cocktail and 
rening clothes. 

Dior belts in many of his suits and pouches the backs, and 
ie way the sleeve is inset low down and into a deep and often 
juared armhole gives them the blurred outline that is unlike 
1e stereotyped conception of a tailor-made. The major part 
' the sleeve will be cut in one with fronts or back and the arm- 
dle square cut at the base. Collars are wide and roll away, the 
ather belts are shaped and widen at the back with the top 
sting on the normal waistline, the rest below, so that there 
a hint of low waistline. Some of the wide collars on both coats 
ad suits fold high round the throat and button in front. Soft 
ark greens are used and many browns, with an occasional 
rilliant scarlet or geranium for a coat. 

Hardy Amies ties his short jackets below the bust or at 


One of the new suits in a bamboo-coloured wool of a coarse 
weave that looks like macramé. The jacket, with wide unstiffened 
roll collar, is belted and buttoned with nut-brown suéde. The white 
tam is fine straw. The travel bag with chained large-size purse 
in the outside flap is white plastic. (Debenham and Freebody) 


Photographs by CouNTRY LIFE Studio 


(Left) Cotton poplin separates: rose pink for the shirt and a mosaic 

of black and pale blue for the skirt. The pocket is printed with faint 

roses, as is the one-piece sunsuit underneath. This suit has a boned 
fitted bodice and is lined with white (Horrockses) 


the neckline. Others blouse at the back either over a belted 
waist or on the straight jackets above a hip-hugging band, and 
these take plain turn-down collars. A bronze tweed that has a 
pouched back and straight fronts with printed wool blouse and 
jacket lining is effective. A bluebell and grey tweed with a double 
chiffon blouse of deep blue is another lovely scheme. Black 
grosgrain revers decorate a sleek black cloth and bands are inlet 
on the yokes. 

The suit that has an extremely short straight jacket is 
another theme that all the designers are working on; it makes a 
series that look completely different. Frederick Starke is 
showing exceedingly short straight jackets, which are almost like 
jumpers, in lilac tweed and grey wool of a canvas weave. In the 
Debenham and Freebody collection there is a diagonal tweed 
in two greys with one of these very short straight jackets. This 
has black cloth bands outlining the slit pockets, a black collar 
and a scarf that knots underneath like a sailor’s, also in black. 
All the skirts of these suits are as straight as tubes. 

The tweed suits with polished leather belts and very short 
fitted jackets are completely different from the classic formula 
and are shown by all the houses. The tweeds themselves come 
in muted blended colours in basket or diagonal patterns. 
Shoulders are unpadded and sloping, some sleeves being brace- 
let length, others wrist length, and they are inset below the 
shoulders. 

These are the suits in wool that are just coming into the 
shops as the last of the holiday buying of sun clothes is being 
done. The fine weather brought on a rush and the stocks of 
summer dresses were swiftly depleted. Another set has been 
brought out to fill in before autumn buying begins in real 
earnest. In particular the outfit of cotton dress plus sun or 
swim suit is in great demand and some lovely colour schemes 
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short semi-fitted jackets. One particularly attrac 
tive number is made in rayon shantung in gleamin 
white or a variety of soft beiges, and has a straight 
cut jacket, again rather short with a round stand 
away collar. This would make the ideal outfit for 
Goodwood or Henley. : 

At Woollands the pick of the international col 
lections is to be found in the Boutique. There is am 
exquisite black chiffon sheath, ingeniously hand= 
tucked all over, save for a floating side panel. Black 
net is used for a shirt-waister dress by Balmain, with 
long sleeves and a billowing skirt, while Sybil Con 4 
nolly’ s black linen, tucked in wide bands and divided 
with ribbon-threaded lace, is a perfect example of 
the hand craftsmanship for which this designer is 
famous. There are printed silk dresses in the most 
exotic colours and designs. One, called Fruit dé 
Mer, is in all the subtle colours ‘of the sea-bed 
bright green, mauve, yellow and aquamarine, in @ 
vague pattern of fish and sea anemones, as though 
one were looking through sea water. 45 

American girls are tucking their short cardigan 
and sweaters into their skirts and then adding a7 
broad leather belt; neat webbing at the waist 1s 
necessary for this fashion. These are features of the 
recent hand-knits designed for the Women’s Home> 
Industries. Patterns are compact and frequently| 
worked so that the sweater looks like a feather-light § 
tweed. A chic black sweater in gossamer wool| 
gauged all over into four-inch horizontal puckered © 
bands was shown under a speckled suit with a black 
tam knitted to look like loose plaiting and worn on 
the back of the head. The light dresses that are such 
a comfort to travellers are being shown in intricate” 
fan stitches or plain.with light lace insertion bands on™ 
the gored skirts, the knitting being worked and” 
sectioned like a lace fabric. In black, * white or beige 
nothing is lovelier to take on holiday. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


| 
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(Below) A short overblouse that ties with a drawstring 
over shorts and has a hood for protection from the sun. It 
is in a sturdy orange and white cotton (Harrods) 


A jacket hand-knitted in Ireland from the natural’ creamy 

wool matches the tapered slacks of bainin. The pure wool 

shirt is also hand-woven in deep horizontal bands of brick, 
yellow ochre and brown (Woollands) 


have been evolved for them. A new Horrockses design 
combines a rose-coloured cotton blouse with a light pale 
pink, black and pale-blue floral design most successfully. 
The skirt and sunsuit are patterned, and the skirt is belted 
and banded with the rose picking up the colour of the 
long-sleeved blouse. 

Collars on the newest coats are folded like small shawls 
to stand away from the throats, and the coats button up to 
the throat so that there is no gap, which is always difficult 
to fill successfully. Many button in front on the collars and 
often the collars fall backwards a little. Fleecy woollens 
or mohair mixtures, soft and light, are the favourite coatings, 
and cream, white, navy, beige, cinnamon, camel colour 
and mushroom the favourite colours. Lighter coats in a 

-mixture of Terylene and worsted do not crease and are 
easy to clean. They are straight and narrow with plain 
collars and button to the roa. White and grey are being 
shown for them as suggestions for holidays. 


RINTED cottons of medium price abound in Harvey 

Nichols’s little shop. Many come in larger-than-life 
flower designs in brighter-than-life colours. One, in an 
intricate design in the glowing colours of a Persian carpet, 
is sleeveless and has an enormous white collar with a trail 
of orange poplin knotted underneath it and tying in a 
huge bow similar to an artist’s smock. Polished cotton and 
silk printed in these bold designs make perfect formal 
dresses, while the sheer materials, which have played such 
an important part at summer functions, have been made 
into shirt-waisters—spotted in black on a pale colour. 

A very large selection of linen suits is also available, 
most useful for town or country and usually made with very 


